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A CHILD OF THE JAGO 


.. +. Woe unto the foolish prophets, that follow their own spirit, and have 
Because, even because they have seduced my people, 
saying, Peace; and there was no peace; and one built up a wall, and lo, others 
daubed it with untempered mortar. Say unto them which daub it with untempered 
mortar that it shall fall: there shall be an overflowing shower; and ye, O great 
hailstones, shall fall ; and a stormy wind shall rend it. Lo, when the wall is fallen, 
shall it not be said unto you, Where is the daubing wherewith ye have daubed 
it ?>—Ezehkiel xiii, 3... . 10-12. 


X. 

When Dicky retreated from the landing and shut the door behind 
him, he slipped the bolt, a strong one, put there by Josh Perrott himself, 
it may be as an accessory to escape by the window in some possible 
desperate pass. For a little he listened, but no sound hinted of attack 
from without, and he turned to his mother. 

Josh Perrott had been out since early morning, and Dicky, too, had 
done no more than look in for a moment in search of dinner. Hannah 
Perrott, grown tired of self-commiseration, felt herself neglected and 
aggrieved—slighted in her state of invalid privilege. So she transferred 
some of her pity from her sore neck to her desolate condition as 
misprized wife and mother, and the better to feel it, proceeded to 
martyrise herself, with melancholy pleasure, by a nerveless show of 
“setting to rights” in the room—a domestic novelty, perfunctory as it 
was. Looey, still restless and weeping, she left on the bed, for, being 
neglected herself, it was not her mood to tend the baby: she would 
aggravate the relish of her sorrows in her own way. Besides, Looey had 
been given something to eat a long time ago, and had not eaten it yet : 
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with her there was nothing else to do. So that now, as she dragged a 
rag along the grease-strewn mantel-piece, Mrs. Perrott greeted Dicky :— 
“ There y’are, Dicky, comin’ ’inderin’ ’ere jest when I’m a-putting things 
to rights.” And she sighed with the weight of another grievance. 

Looey lay on her back, faintly and vainly struggling to turn her 
fearful little face from the light. Clutched in her little fist was the 
unclean stump of bread she had held for hours. Dicky plucked a 
soft piece and essayed to feed her with it; but the dry little mouth 
rejected the morsel, and the head turned feverishly from side to side to 
the sound of that novel cry. She was hot wherever Dicky touched her, 
and presently he said :—“ Mother, I b’lieve Looey’s queer. I think she 
wants some med’cine.” 

His mother shook her head peevishly. “QO, you an’ Looey’s a 
noosance,” she said. “A lot you care about me bein’ queer, you an’ yer 
father too, leavin’ me all alone like this, an’ me feelin’ ready to drop, an’ 
got the room to do, an’ all. I wish you’d go away, an’ stop ’inderin’ of 
me like this.” 

Dicky took but another look at Looey, and then slouched out. The 
landing was clear, and the Ropers’ door was shut. He wondered what 
had become of the stranger with the tall hat—whether he was in the 
Ropers’ room or not. The thought hurried him, for he feared to have 
that stranger asking him questions about the clock. He got out into the 
street, thoughtful. He had some compunctions in the matter of that 
clock now. Not that in any reasonable way he could blame himself. 
There the clock had stood at his mercy, and by all Jago custom and 
ethic it was his if only he could get clear away with it. This he had 
done, and he had no more concern in the business, strictly speaking. 
Nevertheless, since he had seen the woman’s face in the jamb of the 
door, he felt a sort of pity for her—that she should have lost her 
clock. No doubt she had enjoyed its possession, as, indeed, he 
would have enjoyed it himself, had he not had to take it instantly 
to Mr. Weech. And his fancy wandered off in meditation of what he 
would do with a clock of his own. To begin with, of course, he would 
open it, and discover the secret of its works and its ticking: perhaps 
thereby discovering how to make a clock himself. Also he would 
frequently wind it up, and he would show the inside to Looey, in 
confidence. It would stand on the mantel-piece, and raise the social 
position of the family. People would come respectfully to ask the time, 
and he would tell them, with an air. Yes, certainly a clock must stand 
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eminent among the things he would buy, when he had plenty of 
money. He must look out for more clicks: the one way to riches. 

As to the Ropers, again. Bad it must be, indeed, to be suddenly 
deprived of a clock, after long experience of the joys it brought ; and 
Norah Walsh had punched the woman in the face, and clawed her hair, 
and the woman could not fight. Dicky was sorry for her, and 
straightway resolved to give her another clock, or, if not a clock, 
something that would please her as much. He had acquired a clock in 
the morning ; why not another in the afternoon? Failing a clock, he 
would try for something else, and the Ropers should have it. The 
resolve gave Dicky a virtuous exaltation of spirit, the reward of the 
philanthropist. 

Again he began that prowl after likely plunder which was to be his 
daily industry. Meakin Street he did not try. The chandlers’ and the 
cook-shops held nothing that might be counted a consolatory equivalent 
for a clock. Through the “ Posties” he reached Shoreditch High 
Street at once, and started. This time his movements aroused less 
suspicion. In the morning*he had no particular prize in view, and had 
loitered at every shop, waiting his chance at anything portable. . Now, 
with a more definite object, he made his promenade easily, but without 
stopping or lounging by shop-fronts. The thing, whatsoever it might 
be, must be small, handsome, and of an interesting character—at least 
as interesting as the clock was. It must be small, not merely for 
facility of concealment and removal—though these were main considera- 
tions—but because stealthy presentation were then the easier. It would 
have pleased Dicky to hand over his gift openly, and to bask in the 
thanks and the consideration it would procure. But he had been 
accused of stealing the clock, and an open gift would savour of 
admission and peace-offering ; whereas in that matter stark denial was 
his plain course. 

A roll of print stuff would not do; apples would not do; and fish was 
wide of his purpose. Up one side and down the other side of High 
Street he walked, his eyes instant for suggestion and opportunity. But 
all in vain. Nobody exposed clocks out of doors, and of those within 
not one but an attempt on it were simple madness. And of the things 
less desperate of access nothing was proper to the occasion: all were 
too large, too cheap, or too uninteresting. Oddly, Dicky feared failure 
more than had he been hunting for himself. 

He tried further south, in Norton Folgate. There was a shop of 
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cheap second-hand miscellanies: saddles, razors, straps, dumb-bells, 
pistols, boxing gloves, trunks, bags, and billiard-balls. Many of the 
things hung about the door posts in bunches, and within all was black, 
as inacave. At one door-post was a pistol. Nothing could be more 
interesting than a pistol—indeed it was altogether a better possession 
than a clock ; and it was a small, handy sort of thing. Probably the 
Ropers would be delighted with a pistol. He stood and regarded it 
with much interest. There were difficulties. In the first place it was 
beyond his reach ; and in the second, it hung by the trigger-guard on a 
stout cord. Just then, glancing within the shop, he perceived a pair of 
fiery eyes regarding him, panther-like, from the inner gloom ; and he 
hastily resumed his walk, as the Jew shop-keeper reached the door, 
and watched him safely away. 

Now he came to Bishopsgate Street, and here at last he chose the 
gift. It was at a toy-shop: a fine, flaming toy-shop, with carts, dolls, and 
hoops dangling above, and wooden horses standing below, guarding two 
baskets by the door. One contained a mixed assortment of tops, whips, 
boats, and woolly dogs; the other was lavishly filled with shining, 
round meta! boxes, nobly decorated with coloured pictures, each box 
with a little cranked handle. As he looked, a tune, delightfully 
tinkled on some instrument, was heard from within the shop. Dicky 
peeped. There was a lady, with a little girl at her side, looking 
eagerly at just such a shining, round box in the saleswoman’s hands, 
and it was from that box, as the saleswoman turned the handle, that 
the tune came. Dicky was enchanted. This—this was the thing, 
beyond debate: a pretty little box that would play music whenever you 
turned a handle. This was a thing worth any fifty clocks. Indeed it 
was almost as good as a regular barrel-organ, the first thing he would 
buy if he were rich! 

There was a shop-boy in charge of the goods outside the window, 
and his eyes were on Dicky. So Dicky whistled absently, and strolled 
carelessly along. He swung behind a large waggon, crossed the road, 
and sought a convenient doorstep ; for his mind was made up, and his 
business was now to sit down before the toy-shop, and wait his oppor- 
tunity. A shop had been boarded up after a fire, and from its doorstep 
‘one could command a perfect view of the toy-shop across the broad 
thoroughfare with its crowded traffic—could sit, moreover, safe from 
interference. Here he took his seat, secure from the notice of the 
guardian shop-boy, whose attention was given to passengers on his own 
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side. The little girl, gripping the new toy in her hand, came out at her 
mother’s side and trotted off. Fora moment Dicky reflected that the 
box could be easily snatched. But after all the little girl had but one: 
whereas the shopweman had many, and at best could play on no more 
than one at a time. 

He resumed his watch of the shop-boy, confident that sooner or 
later a chance would come. A woman stopped to ask the price of some- 
thing, and Dicky had half crossed the road ere the boy had begun to 
answer. But the answer was short, and the boy’s attention was released 
too soon. Then the shopwoman called the boy within, and Dicky darted 
across—not directly, but so as to arrive invisibly at the side next the 
basket of music boxes. A quick glance behind him, a snatch at the 
box with the reddest picture, and a dash into the traffic did it. The 
dash would not have been called for but for the sudden reappearance 
of the shop-boy ere the box had vanished amid the intricacies of 
Dicky’s jacket. Dicky was fast, but the boy was little slower, and 
was, moreover, bigger and stronger onthis legs; and Dicky reached 
the other pavement und turned the next corner into Widegate Street, 
the pursuer scarce ten yards behind. 

It was now that he first experienced “ hot heef”—which is the Jago 
idiom denoting the plight of one harried by the cry “Stop thief!” 
Down Widegate Street, across Sandys Row and into Raven Row he 
ran his best, clutching the hem of his jacket and the music box that 
lay within. Crossing Sandys Row a loafing lad shouldered against 
the shop-boy, and Dicky was grateful, for he made it a gain of several 
yards. But others had joined in the hunt, and Dicky for the first time 
began to fear. This was a bad day--twice already he had been chased ; 
and now—it was bad. He thought little more, for a stunning fear fell 
upon him: the fear of the hunted, that calculates nothing, and is 
measured by no apprehension of consequences. He remembered that 
he must avoid Spitalfields Market, full of men who would stop him ; 
and he knew that in many places where a man would be befriended 
“many would make a virtue of stopping a boy. To the right along Bell 
Lane he made an agonised burst of speed, and for a while he saw not 
nor remembered anything ; heard no more than dreadful shouts drawing 
nearcr his shoulders, felt only the fear. But he could not last. Quick 
enough when fresh, he was tiny and ill fed, and now he felt his legs 
trembling and his wind going. Something seemed to beat on the back 
of his head, till he wondered madly if it were the shop-boy with a stick. 
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He turned corners, and chose his way by mere instinct, ashen-faced, 
staring, open-mouthed. How soon would he give in,and drop? A 
street more—half a street—-ten yards? Rolling and tripping, he turned 
one last corner and almost fell against a vast, fat, unkempt woman 
whose clothes slid from her shoulders. And “’Ere y’ are, boy,” said the 
woman, and flung him by the shoulder through the doorway at which 
she stood. 

He was saved at his extremity, for he could never have reached the 
street’s end. The woman who had done it (probably she had boys of 
her own on the crook) filled the entrance with her frowsy bulk, and the 
chase straggled past. Dicky caught the stair-post for a moment’s 
support, and then staggered out at the back of the house. He gasped, 
he panted, things danced blue before him; but still he clutched his 
jacket hem and the music box lying within. The back door gave on a 
cobble-paved court, with other doors, two costers’ barrows, and a few 
dusty fowls. Dicky sat on a step where a door was shut, and rested his 
head against the frame. 

The beating in his head grew slower and lighter, and presently he 
could breathe with no fear of choking. He rose and moved off, still 
panting and weak in the legs. The court ended in an arched passage 
through which he gained the street beyond. Here he had but to turn 
to the left, and he was in Brick Lane, and thence all was clear to the 
Old Jago. Regaining his breath and his confidence as he went, he 
bethought him of the Jago Row retreat, where he might examine his 
prize at leisure, embowered amid trucks and barrows. Thither he 
pushed his way, and soon, in the shade of the upturned barrow, he 
brought out the music box. Bright and shiny, it had taken no damage 
in the flight, though on his hands he found scratches, and on his shins 
bruises, got he knew not how. On the top of the box was the picture 
of a rosy little boy in crimson presenting a scarlet nosegay to a rosy 
little girl in pink, while a red brick mansion filled the distance and 
solidified the composition. The brilliant hoop that made the sides 
(silver, Dicky was convinced) was stamped in patterns, and the little 
brass handle was an irresistible temptation. Dicky climbed a truck, 
and looked about him, peeping from beside the loose fence-plank. 
Then, seeing nobody very near, he muffled the box as well as he could 
in his jacket, and turned the handle. 

This was indeed worth all the trouble. Linger Longer, Loo was 
the tune, and Dicky, with his head aside and his ear on the bunch 
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of jacket that covered the box, listened: his lips parted, his eyes 
seeking illimitable space. He played the tune through, and played 
it again, and then growing reckless, played it with the box unmuffled, 
till he was startled by a bang on the fence from without. It was but a 
passing boy with a stick, but Dicky was sufficiently disturbed to 
abandon his quarters and take his music elsewhere. 

What he longed to do was to take it home and play it to Looey, 
but that was out of the question: he remembered the watch. But there 
was Jerry Gullen’s canary, and him Dicky sought and found. Canary 
blinked solemnly when the resplendent box was flashed in his eyes, and 
set his ears back and forward as, muffled again in Dicky’s jacket, it 
tinkled out its tune. 

Tommy Rann should not see it, lest he prevail over its beneficent 
dedication to the Ropers. Truly, as it was, Dicky’s resolution was hard 
to abide by. The thing acquired at such a cost of patience, address, 
hard flight, and deadly fear was surely his by right? As surely, quite, 
as the clock had been! And such a thing he might never touch again. 
But he put by the temptation manfully, and came out by Jerry Gullen’s 
front door. He would look no more on the music box, beautiful as it 
was : he would convey it to the Ropers before temptation came again. 
It was not easy to devise likely means. Their door was shut fast, of 
course. For a little while he favoured the plan of setting the box 
against the threshold, knocking, and running off. But an opportunity 
might arise of doing the thing in a way to give him some glimpse of 
the Ropers’ delight, an indulgence he felt entitled to. So he waited a 
little, listened a little, and at last came out into the street, and loafed. 

It was near six o'clock, and a smell of bloater hung about Jerry 
Gullen’s door and window; under the raised sash Jerry Gullen, close 
cropped and foxy of face, smoked his pipe, sprawled his elbows, and 
contemplated the world. Dicky, with the music box stowed out of 
sight, looked as blank of design and as destitute of possession as he 
could manage ; for there were loafers near Mother Gapp’s, loafers at 
the Luck Row corner—at every corner—and loafers by the “ Posties,” 
all laggard of limb ‘and alert of eye. He had just seen a child, going 
with an empty beer can, thrown down, robbed of his coppers and a 
poor old top, and kicked away in helpless tears ; and the incident was 
commonplace enough, or many would have lacked pocket-money. 
Whosoever was too young, too old, or too weak to fight for it must 
keep what he had well hidden, in the Jago. 
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Down the street came Billy Leary, big, flushed and limping, and 
hanging to a smaller man by a fistful of his coat on the shoulder. 
Dicky knew the small man fora good toy-getter—(which = watch stealer) 
—and judged he had had a good click, the proceeds whereof Billy Leary 
was battening upon in beershops. For Billy Leary rarely condescended to 
anything less honourable than bashing, and had not yet fallen so low as 
to go about stealing for himself. His missis brought many to the cosh, 
and his chief necessity—another drink—he merely demanded of the 
nearest person with the money to buy it, on pain of bashing. Or he 
walked into the nearest public house, selected the fullest pot, and spat 
in it: a ceremony that deprived the purchaser of further interest in the 
beer, and left it at his own disposal. There were others, both Ranns 
and Learys, who pursued a similar way of life; but Billy Leary was 
biggest among them—big men not being common in the Jago—and 
rarely came to a difficulty: as, however, he did once come, having 
invaded the pot of a stranger, who turned out to be a Mile End pugilist 
exploring Shoreditch. It was not well for any Jago who had made 
a click to have Billy Leary know of it; for then the clicker was apt to 
be sought out, clung to, and sucked dry; possibly bashed as well, when 
nothing more was left, if Billy Leary kept sober enough for the work. 

Dicky gazed after the man with interest. It was he whom his father 
was to fight in a week or so—perhaps in a few days: on the first 
Sunday, indeed, that Leary should be deemed fit enough. How 
much of the limp was due to yesterday’s disaster and how much to 
to-day’s beer, Dicky could not judge. But there seemed little reason to 
look for a long delay before the fight. 

As Dicky turned away a man pushed a large truck round the corner 
from Edge Lane, and on the footpath beside it walked the parson, calm 
as ever, his black clothes and tall hat whole and unsoiled. He had 
made himself known in the Jago in the course of that afternoon. He 
had traversed it from end to end, street by street and alley by alley. 
His self-possession, his readiness, his unbending firmness, abashed and 
perplexed the Jagos, and his appearance just as the police had left could 
but convince them that he must have some mysterious and potent 
connexion with the force. He had attempted very little in the way of 
domiciliary visiting, being content for the time to see his parish, and 
speak here a word and there another with his parishioners. An 
encounter with Kiddo Cook did as much as anything toward securing 
him a proper deference. In his second walk through Old Jago Street, 
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as he neared the Feathers, he was aware of a bunch of grinning faces 
pressed against the bar window, and as he came abreast, forth stepped 
Kiddo Cook from the door, impudently affable, smirking and ducking 
with mock obsequiousness, and offering a quart pot. 

“ An’ ’ow jer find jerself, sir?” he asked, with pantomime cordiality. 
“Hof’ly shockin’ these ’ere lower classes, ain’t they? Er—yus; 
disgustin’, weally. Er—might I—er—prepose—er—a little refresh- 
ment? Ellow me.” The parson, grimly impassive, heard him through, 
took the pot, and instantly jerking it upward, shot the beer, a single 
splash, into Kiddo’s face. ‘There are things I must teach you, I see, 
my man,” he said, without moving a muscle, except to return the pot. 
And Kiddo Cook, coughing, drenched, and confounded, took the pot 
instinctively and backed to Mother Gapp’s door, while the bunch of 
faces at the bar window tossed and rolled in a joyous ecstasy: the ghost 
whereof presently struggled painfully among Kiddo’s own dripping 
features, as he realised the completeness of his defeat, and the expedience 
of a patient grin. , The parson went calmly on. 

Before this, indeed when he left the Ropers’ room, and just after 
Dicky had started out, he had looked in at the Perrotts’ quarters to speak 
about the clock. But plainly no clock was there, and Mrs. Perrott’s 
flaccid indignation at the suggestion, and her unmistakable ignorance of 
the affair, decided him to carry the matter no further, at. any rate for 
the present. Moreover, the little hunchback’s tale was inconclusive. 
He had seen no clock in Dicky’s possession—had but met him on the 
stairs with a bulging jacket. The thing might be suspicious, but the 
new parson knew better than to peril his influence by charging 
where he could not convict. So he duly commiserated Hannah 
Perrott’s troubles, suggested that the baby seemed unwell and had 
better be taken to a doctor, and went his way about the Jago. 

Now he stopped the truck by Dicky’s front door and mounted to the 
Ropers’ room. For he had seen that the Jago was no place for them 
now, and had himself found them a suitable room away by Dove Lane. 
And so, emboldened by his company, the Ropers came forth, and with 
the help of the man who had brought the truck, carried down the pieces 
of their bedstead, a bundle of bedding, the two chairs, the pink vases, and 
the strip of old carpet, and piled them on the truck with the few more 
things that were theirs. 

Dicky, with his hand on the music box in the lining of his jacket, 
sauntered up by the tail of the truck, and, waiting his chance, plunged 
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his gift under the bundle of beddjng, and left it there. But the little 
hunchback’s sharp eyes were jealously on him, and “ Look there!” he 
squealed, “’e put ’is ‘and in the truck an’ took somethink !” 

“Ye lie!” answered Dicky, indignant and hurt, but cautiously backing 
off; “I ain’t got nothink.” He spread his hands and opened his jacket 
in proof. “ Think I got yer bloomin’ bedstead ?” 

He had nothing, it was plain. In fact, at the tail of the truck there 
was nothing he could easily have moved at all, certainly nothing he 
could have concealed. So the rest of the little removal was hurried, for 
heads were now at windows, the loafers began to draw about the truck, 
and trouble might break out at any moment: indeed, the Ropers could 
never have ventured from their room but for the general uneasy awe of 
the parson. For nothing was so dangerous in the Jago as to impugn 
its honesty. To rob another was reasonable and legitimate, and to 
avoid being robbed, so far as might be, was natural and proper. But 
to accuse anybody of a theft was unsportsmanlike, a fou) outrage, a 
shameful abuse, a thing unpardonable. You might rob a man, bash 
a man, even kill a man; but to “take away his character "even when 
he had none—was to draw down the execrations of the whole Jago; 
while to assail the pure fame of the place—to “give the street a 
bad name”—this was to bring the Jago howling and bashing about 
your ears. 

The truck moved off at last, amid murmurings, mutterings, and 
grunts from the onlookers. The man of the truck pulled, Roper shoved 
behind, and his wife, with her threadbare decency and her meagre, 
bruised face, carried the baby, while the hunchbacked boy went by her 
side. All this under convoy of the Reverend Henry Sturt. A little 
distance gave more confidence to a few, and, when the group 
had reached within a score of yards of Edge Lane, there came a 
hoot or two, a “ Yah!” and other less spellable sounds, expressive of 
contempt and defiance. Roper glanced back nervously, but the rest 
held on their way regardless. Then came a brickbat, which missed the 
woman by very little and struck the truck-wheel. At this the parson 
stopped and turned on his heel, and Cocko Harnwell, the flinger, 
drove his hands into his breeches-pockets ‘and affected an interest in 
Mother Gapp’s window, till, perceiving the parson’s eyes directed sternly 
upon him, and the parson’s stick rising to point at him, he ingloriously 
turned tail and scuttled into Jago Court. 

And so the Ropers left the Jago. Dove Lane was but a stone’s-throw 
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ahead when some of the load shifted, and the truck was stopped to set 
the matter right. The chest was pushed back, and the bedding was 
lifted to put against it, and so the musical box came to light. Roper 
picked it up and held it before the Vicar’s eyes. “Look at that, sir,” he 
said. “You'll witness I know nothing of it, won’t you? It ain’t mine, 
an’ I never saw it before. It’s bin put in for spite to put a theft on us. 
When they come for it you'll bear me out, sir, won’t you? That was 
the Perrott boy as was put up to do that, I'll be bound. When he was 
behind the truck.” 

But nobody came for Dicky’s gift, and in the Jago twilight Dicky 
vainly struggled to whistle the half-remembered tune, and to persuade 
himself that he was not sorry that the box was gone. 


XI. 

Josh Perrott reached home late for tea, but in good humour. He 
had spent most of the day at the Bag of Nails, dancing attendance on 
the High Mobsmen. Those of the High Mob were the flourishing 
practitioners in burglary, the mag, the mace, and the broads, with an 
outer fringe of such dippers—such pickpockets—welshers, and snidesmcn, 
as could dress well. These, the grandees of rascality, lived in places 
far ‘from the Jago, and some drove in gigs and pony traps. But 
they found the Bag of Nails a convenient and secluded exchange and 
house of call, and there they met, made appointments, designed 
villainies, and tossed for sovereigns: deeply reverenced by the admiring 
Jagos, among whom no ambition flourished but this—to become also 
of these resplendent ones. It was of them that old Beveridge had 
spoken one day to Dicky, in language the child but half understood. 
The old man sat on a curb in view of the Bag of Nails and smoked 
a blackened bit of clay pipe. He hauled Dicky to his side, and, 
pointing with his pipe, said :—‘“ See that man with the furs?” 

“What?” Dicky replied. “Mean ’im in the ice-cream coat, smokin’ 
acigar? Yus.” 

“ And the other with the brimmy tall hat, and the red face, and the 
umbrella ?” i 

at i 

“ What are they ?” 

“Ich mob. ’Ooks. Toffs.” 

“Right. Now, Dicky Perrott, you Jago whelp, look at them—look 
hard. Some day, if you're clever—cleverer than any one in the Jago 
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now—if you’re only scoundrel enough, and brazen enough, and lucky 
enough—one of a thousand—maybce you'll be like them: bursting with 
high living, drunk when you like, red and pimply. There it is—that’s 
your aim in life—there’s your pattern. Learn to read and write, learn 
all you can, learn cunning, spare nobody and stop at nothing, and 
perhaps—” he waved his hand toward the Bag of Nails. “It’s the 
best the world has for you, for the Jago’s got you, and that’s the only 
way out, except gaol and the gallows. So do your devilmost, or 
God help you, Dicky Perrott—though he won’t: for the Jago’s got 
you !” 

Old Beveridge had eccentric talk and manners, and the Jago 
regarded him as a trifle “balmy,” though anything but a fool. So 
that Dicky troubled little to sift the meaning of what he said. 

Josh Perrott’s mission among the High Mob had been to discover 
some Mobsman who might be disposed to back him in the fight with 
Billy Leary. For though a private feud was the first cause of the turn- 
up, still business must never be neglected ; and a feud or anything else 
that could produce money must be made to produce it; and when a fight 
of exceptional merit is placed before spectators, it is but fair that they 
should pay for their diversion. 

But few High Mobsmen were at the Bag of Nails that day. 
Sunday was the day of the chief gatherings of the High Mob: Sunday 
the market-day, so to speak, of the Jago, when such rent as was due 
weekly was paid (most of the Jago rents were paid daily and nightly) and 
other accounts were settled or fought out. Moreover, the High Mob were 
perhaps a trifle shy of the Jago at the time of a faction fight ; and one was 
but just over, and that cut short at a third of the usual span of days. 
So that Josh waited long and touted vainly, till a patron arrived who 
knew him of old ; who had employed him, indeed, as “ minder ”—which 
means a protector or a bully, as you please to regard it—on a racecourse 
adventure involving bodily risk. On this occasion Josh had earned his 
wages with hard knocks given and taken, and his employer had con- 
ceived a high and thankful opinion of his capacity. Wherefore he 
listened now to the tale of the coming fight, and agreed to provide 
something in the way of stakes, and to put something on for Josh 
himself: looking for his own profit to the bets he might make at 
favourable odds with his friends. For Billy Leary was notorious as 
being near prime ruffian of the Jago, while Josh’s reputation was neither 
so evil nor so wide. And so it was settled, and Josh came pleased to 
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his tea; for assuredly Billy Leary would have no difficulty in finding 
another notable of the High Mob to cover the stakes. 

Dicky was at home, sitting by Looey on the bed ; and when he called 
his father it seemed pretty plain to Josh that the baby was out of sorts. 
‘“‘She’s rum about the eyes,” he said to his wife. “ Blimy if she don’t 
look as though she was goin’ to squint.” 

Josh was never particularly solicitous as to the children, but he saw 
that they were fed and clothed—perhaps by mere force of the habit of 
his more reputable days of plastering. He had brought home tripe, 
rolled in paper, and stuffed into his coat pocket, to make a supper on 
the strength of the day’s stroke of business. When this tripe was boiled, 
he and Dicky essayed to drive morsels into Looey’s mouth, and to wash 
them down with beer ; but to no end but choking rejection. Whereat 
Josh decided that she must go to the dispensary in the morning. And 
in the morning he took her, with Dicky at his heels; for not only 
did his wife still nurse her neck, but in truth she feared to venture 
abroad. 

The dispensary was no ‘charitable institution, but a shop so labelled 
in Meakin Street, one of half a dozen such places kept by a medical 
man who lived away from them, and bothered himself as little about 
them as was consistent with banking the takings and signing the 
death-certificates. A needy young student, whose sole qualification 
was cheapness, was set to do the business of each, and the uniform 
price for advice and medicine was sixpence. But there was a deal of 
professional character in the blackened and gilt lettered front windows, 
and the sixpences came by hundreds. For hospital letters but rarely 
came Meakin Street way. Such as did were mostly in the hands 
of tradesmen, who subscribed for the purpose of getting them, and gave 
them to their best customers, as was proper and business-like. And so 
the dispensary flourished, and the needy young student grew shifty and 
callous, and no doubt there were occasional faith-cures. Indeed, cures 
of simple science were not at all impossible. For there was always a 
good supply of two drugs in the place—Turkey rhubarb and sulphuric 
acid: both very useful, both very cheap, and both going very far in varied 
preparation, properly handled. An ounce or two of sulphuric acid, for 
instance, costing something fractional, dilutes with water into many 
gallons of physic. Excellent medicines they made too, and balanced 
each other very well by reason of their opposite effects. But indeed 
they were not all, for sometimes there were two or three other drugs 
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in hand, interfering, perhaps troublesomely, with the simple division of 
therapeutics into the two provinces of rhubarb and sulphuric acid. 

Business was brisk at the dispensary: several cases were waiting, and 
medicine and advice were going at the rate of two minutes for sixpence. 
Looey’s case was not so clear as most of the others: she could not 
describe its symptoms succinctly, as “a pain here,” or “a tight feeling 
there.” She did but lie heavily, staring blankly upward (she did not 
mind the light now), with the little cast in her eyes, and repeat her 
odd little wail ; and Dicky and his father could tell very little. The 
young student had a passing thought that he might have known a trifle 
more of the matter if he had had time to turn up Ross on nerve and 
brain troubles—were such a proceeding consistent with the dignity of 
the dispensary. But straightway assigning the case to the rhubarb 
province, made up a powder, ordered Josh to keep the baby quiet, 
and pitched his sixpence among the others, well within.the two 
minutes. 

And faith in the dispensary was strengthened, for indeed Looey 
seemed a little better after the powder ; and she was fed with spoonfuls 
of a fluid bought at a chandler’s shop, and called milk. 


XII. 


“ Dicky Perrott, come ’ere,” said Mr. Aaron Weech, in a voice of sad 
rebuke, a few days later. “Come ’ere, Dicky Perrott.” 

He shook his head solemnly as he stooped. Dicky slouched up. 

“What was that you found the other day an’ didn’t bring to me?” 

“Nuffin’.” Dicky withdrew a step. 

“It’s no good you a-tellin’ me that, Dicky Perrott, when I know 
better. You know very well you can’t pervent me knowin’.” His little 
eyes searched Dicky’s face, and Dicky suikily shifted ,his own gaze. 
“You're a wicked ungrateful young ’ound, an’ I’ve a good mind to tell a 
p liceman to find out where you got that clock. Come ’ere, now—don’t 
you try runnin’ away. Wot! after me a-takin’ you in when you was 
‘ungry, an’ givin’ you cawfy an’ cake, an’ good advice like a father, an’ a 
bloater an’ all, and you owin’ me thrippence ’a’peny besides, then you 
goes an’—an’ takes yer findin’s somewhere else! ” 

“I never!” protested Dicky stoutly. But Mr. Weech’s cunning, 
equal to a shrewd guess that since his last visit Dicky had probably 


had another “ find,” and quick to detect a lie, was slack to perceive a 
truth. 
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“ Now don’t you go an’ add on a wicked lie to yer sinful ungrate- 

fulness, wotever yer do,” he said severely. “That’s wuss, an’ I alwis 
know. Doncher know the little ’ymn ?— 

An’ ’im as does one fault at fust 

An’ lies to ‘ide it, makes it two. 
It’s bad enough to be ungrateful to me as is bin so kind to you, 
an’ it’s wuss to break the fust commandment. If the bloater don’t 
inflooence you, the ’oly ’ymn ought. ’Ow would you like me to go 
an’ ask yer father for that thrippence ’a’peny you owe me? That’s wot 
I'll ave to do if you don’t mind.” Dicky would not have liked it at all, 
as his frightened face testified. 

“Then find somethink an’ pay it at once, an’ then I won't. I won't 
be ’ard on you, if you'll be a good boy. But don’t git playin’ no more 
tricks—’cos I'll know all about ’em. Now go an’ find somethink, 
quick.” And Dicky went. 


XIII. 


Ten days after his first tour of the Old Jago, the Reverend Henry 
Sturt first preached in the parish church made of a stable, in an alley 
behind Meakin Street, but few yards away, though beyond sight and 
sound of the Jago. There, that Sunday morning was a morning of 
importance, a time of excitement, for the fight between Billy Leary and 
Josh Perrott was to come off in Jago Court. The assurance that there 
was money in the thing was a sovereign liniment for Billy Leary’s 
bruises—for they were but bruises—and he hastened to come by that 
money, lest it should melt by caprice of the backers, or the backers 
themselves should fall at unlucky odds with the police. He made little 
of Josh Perrott, his hardness and known fighting power notwithstanding. 
For was there not full a stone and a half between their weights? and 
had Billy not four or five inches the better in height, and a commensurate 
advantage in reach? And Billy Leary’s own hardness and fighting 
power were well proved enough. 

It was past eleven o'clock. The weekly rents—for the week forth- 
coming—had been extracted, or partly extracted, or scuffled over. Old 
Poll Rann, who had saved money in sixty-five years of stall-farming and 
iniquity, had made the rounds of the six houses she rented, to turn out 
the tenants of the night who were disposed to linger. Many had already 
stripped themselves to their rags at pitch and toss in Jago Court ; and 
the game still went busily on in the crowded area and in overflow groups 
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in Old Jago Street ; and men found themselves deprived, not merely of 
the money for that day’s food and that night’s lodging, but even of the 
last few pence set by to back a horse for Tuesday’s race. A little- 
regarded fight or two went on here and there as usual; and on kerbs and 
doorsteps sat women, hideous at all ages, filling the air with the rhetoric 
of the Jago. 

Presently down from Edge Lane and the “ Posties” came the High 
Mobsmen, swaggering in check suits and billycocks, gold chains and 
lumpy rings: stared at, envied, and here and there pointed out by name 
or exploit. “Him as done the sparks in from Regent Street for nine 
centuries o’ quids” ; “ Him as done five stretch for a snide bank bill an’ 
they never found the oof” ; “Him as maced the bookies in France an’ 
shot the nark in the boat”; and so forth, And the High Mob being 
come, the fight was due. 

Of course, a fight merely as a fight was no great matter of interest: 
the thing was too common. But there was money on this; and again, it 
was no common thing to find Billy Leary defied, still less to find him 
challenged. Moreover, the thing had a Rann-and-Leary complexion, 
and it arose out of the battle of less than a fortnight back. So that 
Josh Perrott did not lack for partisans, though not a Rann believed he 
could stand long before Billy Leary. Billy’s cause, too, had lost some 
popularity because it had been reported that Sally Green, in hospital, 
had talked of “summonsing” Norah Walsh in the matter of her mangled 
face: a scandalous device to overreach, a piece of practice repugnant 
to all proper feeling ; more especially for such a distinguished Jago as 
Sally Green—so well able to take care of herself! But all this was 
nothing as affecting the odds. They ruled at three to one on Billy 
Leary, with few takers, and went to four to one before the fight began. 

Josh Perrott had been strictly sober for a full week. And the family 
had lived better, for he had brought home meat each day. Now he sat 
indifferently at the window of his room, and looked out at the crowd in 
Jago Court till such time as he might be wanted. He had not been out 
of the room that morning : he was saving his energy for Billy Leary. As 
for Dicky, he had scarce slept for excitement. For days he had enjoyed 
consideration among his fellows on account of this fight. Now he shook 
and quivered, and nothing relieved his agitation but violent exertion. 
So he rushed downstairs a hundred times to see if the High Mob were 
coming, and back to report that they were not. At last he saw their 
overbearing checks, and tore upstairs, face before knees, with “’Ere they 
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are, father! ’Ere they are! They’re comin’ down the street, father !” 
And he danced, in a kind of frenzy, about the room and the landing. 

Presently Jerry Gullen and Kiddo Cook came, as seconds, to take 
Josh out, and then Dicky quieted a little externally, though he was 
bursting at the chest and throat, and his chin jolted his teeth together 
uncontrollably. Josh dragged off his spotted coat and waistcoat and 
flung them on the bed, and then was helped out of his ill-mended blue 
shirt. He gave a hitch to his trousers-band, tightened his belt, and was 
ready. “Ta-ta, ol’ gal,” he said to his wife, with a grin; “ Back agin 
soon.” “With a bob or two for ye,” added Kiddo Cook, grinning 
likewise. 

Hannah Perrott sat pale and wistful, with the baby on her knees. 
Through the morning she had sat so, wretched and helpless, sometimes 
putting her face in her hands, sometimes breaking out hopelessly :— 
“Don’t, Josh, don’t—good Gawd, Josh, I wish you wouldn’t !”” or “ Josh, 
Josh, I wish I was dead!” Josh had fought before, it was true, and more 
than once, but then she had learned of the matter afterward. This 
preparation and long waiting were another thing. Once she had even 
exclaimed that she would go with him—though she meant nothing. 

Now, as Josh went out at the door, she bent over Looey and hid her 
face again. ‘Good luck, father,” called Dicky, “go it!” Though the 
words would hardly pass his throat, and he struggled to believe that he 
had no fear for his father. 

No sooner was the door shut than he rushed to the window, though 
Josh could not appear in Jago Court for three or four minutes yet. The 
sash-line was broken, and the window had been propped open with a 
stick. In his excitement Dicky dislodged the stick, and the sash came 
down on his head, but he scarce felt the blow, and readjusted the stick 
with trembling hands, regardless of the bruise rising under his hair 
“ Aincher goin’ to look, mother?” he asked. ‘“Wontcher ’old up Looey ?” 
But his mother would not look. And as for Looey, she looked at 
nothing. She had been taken to the dispensary once again, and now 
lay drowsy and dull, with little more movement than a general shudder 
and a twitching of the face at long intervals. The little face itself was 
thinner and older than ever: horribly flea-bitten still, but bloodlessly 
pale. Mrs. Perrott had begun to think Looey was ailing for something; 
thought it might be measles or whooping-cough coming; and com- 
plained that children were a continual worry. 

. Dicky hung head and shoulders out of the window, clinging to the 
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broken sill and scraping feverishly at the wall with his toes. Jago 
Court was fuller than ever. The tossing went on, though now 
with more haste, that most might be made of the remaining time. A 
scuffle still persisted in one corner. Some stood to gaze at the High 
Mob, who, to the number of eight or ten, stood in an exalted group over 
against the back fences of New Jago Street. But the thickest knot was 
about Cocko Harnwell’s doorstep, whereon sat Billy Leary, his head just 
visible through the press, waiting to keep his appointment. 

Then a close group appeared at the archway, and pushed into the 
crowd, which made way at its touch, the disturbed tossers pocketing 
their coppers, but the others busily persisting, with no more than a 
glance aside between the spins. Josh Perrott’s cropped head and 
bare shoulders marked the centre of the group, and as it came, another 
group moved out from Cocko Harnwell’s doorstep, with Billy Leary’s 
tall bulk shining pink and hairy in its midst. “’E’s in the court, 
mother,” called Dicky, scraping faster with his toes. And the High 
Mobsmen moved up toward the middle of the court, and some from 
the two groups spread and pushed back the crowd. Still half a dozen 
couples, remote by the walls, tossed and tossed faster than ever, moving 
this way and that as the crowd pressed. 

Now there was an irregular space of bare cobble stones and house 
refuse, five or six yards across, in the middle of Jago Court, and all 
round it the shouting crowd was packed tight, those at the back 
standing on sills and hanging to fences. Every window was a clump 
of heads, and women yelled savagely or cheerily down and across. 
The two groups were merged in the press at each side of the space, 
Billy Leary and Josh Perrott in front of each, with his seconds. 

“ Naa then, any more ’fore they begin?” bawled a High Mobsman, 
turning about among his fellows, “Three to one on the big ’un—three 
to one! ’Ere, I'll give fours—four to one on Leary! Fourer one! 
Fourer one!” But they shook their heads: they would wait a little. 
Leary and Perrott stepped out. The last of the tossers stuffed away 
his coppers, and sought a hold on the fence. 

“ They’re a-sparrin’, mother!” cried Dicky, pale and staring, elbows 
and legs a-work, till he was like to pitch out of window. From his 
mother there but jerked a whimpering sob, which he did not hear. 
And the sparring was not long. There was little of subtlety in the 
milling of the Jago: mostly no more than a rough application of the 
main hits and guards, with much rushing and ruffianing. What there 
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was of condition in the two men was Josh’s: smaller and shorter, he 
had a certain hard brownness of hide that Leary, in his heavy opulence 
of flesh, lacked ; and there was a horny quality in his face and hands 
that reminded the company of his boast of invulnerability to anything 
milder than steel. Also his breadth of chest was great. Neverthcless all 
odds seemed against him, by reason of Billy Leary’s size, reach, and 
fighting record. 

The men rushed together, and Josh was forced back by weight. 
Leary’s great fists, left and right, shot into his face with smacking 
reports, but left no mark on the leathery skin, and Josh, fighting for the 
body, drove his knuckles into the other’s ribs with a force that jerked 
a thick grunt from Billy’s lips at each blow. There was a roar of 
shouts. “Go it, father! Fa—ther! Fa—ther!” Dicky screamed from 
the window, till his voice broke in his throat, and he coughed himself 
livid. The men were at holds, and swaying this way and that over 
the uneven stones. Blood ran copiously from Billy Leary’s nose over 
his mouth and chin, and, as they turned, Dicky saw his father spit away 
a tooth over Leary’s shoulder. They clipped and hauled to and fro, 
each striving to break the other’s foothold. Then Perrott stumbled 
at a hole, lost his feet, and went down, with Leary on top. 

Cheers and yells rent the air, as each man was taken to his own side 
by his seconds. Dicky let go the sill and turned to his mother, wild of 
eye, breathless with broken chatter :—“ Father ’it ‘im on the nose, 
mother, like that—is ribs ’s goin’ black where father pasted ’em—'e 
was out o’ breath fust—there’s blood all over his face, mother—father 
would ’a’ chucked ’im over if ’e ’adn’t tumbled in a’ole—father ’it ’im 
twice on the jore—’e—O !” 

Dicky was back again on the sill, kicking and shouting, for time was 
called, and the two men rushed again into a tangled knot. But the 
close strife was short. Josh had but closed to spoil his man’s wind, and, 
leaving his head to take care of itself, stayed till he had driven left and 
right on the mark, and then got back. Leary came after him, gasping 
and blowing already, and Josh feinted a lead and avoided, bringing 
Leary round on his heel and off again in chase. Once more Josh met 
him, drove at his ribs, and got away out of reach. Leary’s wind was 
going fast, and his partisans howled savagely at Josh—perceiving his 
tactics—taunting him with running away, daring him to stand and fight. 
“T’'ll take that four to one,” called a High Mobsman to him that had 
offered the odds in the beginning. “I'll stand a quid on Perrott!” 

2C2 
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“Not with me you won't,” the other answered. “ Evens, if you like.” 
“Right. Done at evens, a quid.” 

Perrott, stung at length by the shouts from Leary’s corner, turned 
on Billy and met him at full dash. He was himself puffing by this, 
though much less than his adversary, and, at the cost of a heavy blow 
(which he took on his forehead), he visited Billy’s ribs once more. 
Both men were grunting and gasping now, and the sound of blows 
was as of the confused beating of carpets. Dicky, who had been 
afflicted to heart-burst by his father’s dodging and running, which he 
mistook for simple flight, now broke into excited speech once more :— 

“Father's ‘it "im on the jore ag’in—‘iis eye’s a-bungin’ up—Go i7¢, 
Sather, bash’t-i-i-m !  Father’s landin’ ’im—’e—” 

Hannah Perrott crept to the window and looked. She saw the foul 
Jago mob, swaying and bellowing about the shifting edge of an open 
patch, in the midst whereof her husband and Billy Leary, bruised and 
bloody and gasping, fought and battered infuriately ; and she crept back 
to the bed and bent her face on Looey’s unclean little frock ; till a fit of 
tense shuddering took the child, and the mother looked up again. 
Without, the round ended. For a full minute the men took and gave 
knock for knock, and then Leary, wincing from another body-blow, 
swung his right desperately on Perrott’s ear, and knocked him over. 

Exulting shouts rose from the Leary faction, and the blow struck 
Dicky’s heart still. But Josh was up almost before Kiddo Cook 
reached him, and Dicky saw a wide grin on his face as he came to his 
corner. The leathery toughness of the man, and the advantage it gave 
him, now grew apparent. He had endured to the full as much and as 
hard punching as had his foe—even more, and harder ; once he had 
fallen on the broken cobble-stones with all Leary’s weight on him; and 
once he had been knocked down on them. But, except for the sweat 
that ran over his face and down his back, and for a missing front tooth 
and the lip it had cut, he showed little sign of the struggle; while 
Leary’s left eye was a mere slit in a black wen, his nose was a beaten 
mass, which had ensanguined him (and Josh) from crown to waist, 
and his chest and flanks were a mottle of bruises. So it was:— 
“Father's awright, mother—I sec ’im laughin’. And ’e’s smashed 
Leary’s nose all over ’is face!” 

Up again they sprang for the next round, Perrott active and 
daring, Leary cautious and a trifle stiff. Josh rushed in and struck at 
the tender ribs once more, took two blows callously on his head, and 
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sent his left at the nose, with a smack as of a flail on water. With that 
Leary rushed like a bull, and Josh was driven and battered back, for 
the moment without response. But he ducked, and slipped away, and 
came again, fresh and vicious. And now it was seen that Perrott’s 
toughness of hand was lasting. Leary’s knuckles were raw, cut, and 
flayed, and took little good by the shock when they met the other’s 
stubborn muzzle; while Josh still flung in his horny fists, hard and 
lasting as a bag of bullets. But suddenly, as Josh stooped to reach 
the mark once more, his foot turned on a projecting stone, and he 
floundered forward into Billy’s arms. Like a flash his neck was clipped 
in the big man’s left arm—Josh Perrott was in chancery! Quick and 
hard Leary pounded the imprisoned head, while Jerry Gullen and 
Kiddo Cook danced distracted and dismayed, and the crowd whooped 
and yelled. 

Dicky hung delirious over the sill, and shrieked he knew not what. 
He saw his father fighting hard at the back and ribs with both hands, 
and Leary hammering his face in a way to make pulp of an ordinary 
mazzard. ‘Then suddenly Josh Perrott’s right hand shot up from 
behind, over Leary’s shoulder, and gripped him at the chin. Slowly, 
with tightened muscles, he forced his man back over his bent knee, 
Leary clinging and swaying, but impotent to struggle. Then, with 
an extra wrench from Josh, up came Leary’s feet from the ground, 
higher, higher, till suddenly Josh flung him heavily over, heels up, and 
dropped on him with all his weight. The Ranns roared again. Josh 
was up in a moment, sitting on Kiddo Cook’s knee, and taking a 
drink from a bottle. Billy Leary lay like a man fallen from a housetop. 
His seconds turned him on his back, and dragged him to his corner. 
There he lay limp and senseless, and there was a cut at the back of his 
head. And the High Mobsman who held the watch waited for half 
a minute and then called “Time!” Josh Perrott stood up, but Billy 
Leary was knocked out of knowledge, and heard not. He was beaten. 

Josh Perrott was involved in a howling, dancing crowd, and was 
pushed, grinning, this way and that, slapped on the back, and offered 
drinks. In the outskirts the tossers, inveterate, pulled out their pence 
and resumed their game. 

Dicky spun about, laughing, flushed, and elated, and as soon as the 
door was distinct to his dazzled sight, he ran. off downstairs. His 
mother, relieved and even pleased, speculated as to what money the 
thing might bring. She put the baby on the bed, and looked from the 
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window. Josh, in the crowd, shouted and beckoned her, pointing and 
tapping his bare shoulder. He wanted his clothes. She gathered 
together the shirt, the coat, and the waistcoat, and hurried downstairs. 
Looey could come to no harm lying on the bed for a few minutes. 
And, indeed, Hannah Perrott felt that she would be a person of 
distinction in the crowd, and was not sorry to have an excuse for 
going out. 

“Three cheers for the missis!” sang out Kiddo Cook as she came 
through the press. “I said ’e’d ’ave a bob or two for you, didn’t I?” 
Josh Perrott, indeed, was rich—a capitalist of five pounds. For 
a sovereign a side had been put up, and his backer had put on a 
sovereign for him at three to one. So that now it became him to 
stand beer to many sympathisers. Also, he felt that the missis should 
have some part in the celebration, for was it not her injury that he had 
avenged on Sally Green’s brother? So Hannah Perrott, pleased though 
timorous, was hauled away with the rest to Mother Gapp’s. 

Here she sat by Josh’s side for an hour. Once or twice she thought 
of Looey, but with native inertness she let the thought slip. Perhaps 
Dicky would be back, and at any rate it was hard if she must not take 
half an hour’s relaxation once in away. At last came Dicky, urgent 
perplexity in his face, looking in at the door. Josh, minded to be 
generous all round, felt for a penny. ‘ Mother,” said Dicky, plucking 
at her arm, “ Pigeony Poll’s at ’ome, nussin’ Looey ; she told me to tell 
you to come at once.” 

Pigeony Poll? What right had she in the room? The ghost of 
Hannah’s respectability rose in resentment. She supposed she must 
go. She arose, mystified, and went, with Dicky at her skirts. 

Pigeony Poll sat by the window with the baby in her arms, and pale 
misgiving in her dull face. “I—I come in, Mrs. Perrott, mum,” she 
said, with a hush in her thick voice, “I come in ’cos I see you goin’ out, 
an’ I thought the baby’d be alone. She—she’s ’ad a sort o’ fit—all 
stiff an’ blue in the face an’ grindin’ ’er little mouth. She’s left awf 
now—but I—I dunno what to make of ’er. She’s so—so—” 

Hannah Perrott stared blankly, and lifted the child, whose arm 
dropped and hung. The wizen age had gone from Looey’s face, and 
the lids were down on the strained eyes ; her pale lips lay eased of the 
old pinching—even parted in a smile. For she looked in the face of the 
Angel that plays with the dead children. : 

Hannah Perrott’s chin fell. “Lor,” she said bemusedly, and sat on: 
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the bed. An odd croaking noise broke in jerks from Pigeony Poll as 
she crept from the room, with her face bowed in the bend of her arm, 
like a weeping schoolboy. Dicky stared, confounded..... Josh 
came and gazed stupidly, with his mouth open, walking tip-toe. But 
at a word from Kiddo Cook, who came in his tracks, he snatched 
the little body and clattered off to the dispensary, to knock up the 
young student. 


The rumour went in the Jago that Josh Perrott was in double luck. 
For here was insurance money without a doubt: But in truth that was 
a thing the Perrotts had neglected. 


* * we * * 


Hannah Perrott felt a listless relief; Josh felt nothing in particular, 
except that there was no other thing to be done, and that Mother Gapp’s 
would be a cheerful place to finish the day in, and keep up the 
missis’s pecker. So that eight o’clock that evening at Perrott’s saw a 
darkening room wherein an inconsiderable little corpse lay on a bed ; 
while a small ragamuffin spread upon it with outstretched arms, 
exhausted with sobbing, a soak of muddy tears:—“O Loocy, Loocy ! 
Can’t you ’’ear? Won’t you never come to me no more?” 

And the Reverend Henry Sturt, walking from church through Luck 
Row toward his lodgings in Kingsland Road, heard shouts and ricting 
behind the grimy panes of Mother Gapp’s, and in the midst the roar of 
many voices joined in the Jago chant :— 


Six bloomin long months in a prison, 
Six more bloomin’ months I must stay, 
for mectin’ a bloke in our alley, 
An’ takin is "uxters away! 
Toora-li—toora-li—looral, 
Toora-li—toora-li—lay, 
A-coshin’ a bloke in our alley, 
An takin’ "is ’uxters away! 


ARTHUR MORRISON. 




















THE EMPIRE AND DOWNING STREET 


“ A Democracy is incapable of Empire.” 


N the Romanes Lecture lately delivered at Oxford, the Bishop of 

] Peterborough enlarged on the rooted aversion of Englishmen from 

raising abstract questions and committing themselves to ideal 
schemes as shown in their cautious adjustments of national life. Had 
he spoken in the past tense, no exception could have been taken to his 
remarks. As he spoke in the present, it can only be supposed that 
he belongs to that large’and increasing class which refuses to recognise 
the signs of the times. When the necessary forces are at work, it is 
not impossible for a national character to change. Englishmen once 
disliked vague theories and doubtful experiments: now they love them. 
There is no idea too visionary, no dream too wild, to secure a following 
among them. Like the Athenians of old they are continually running 
after the new thing and the strange. And as for their reluctance to 
disturb the existing order of things, the Constitution, tottering under 
the repeated blows of the democratic axe, is proof sufficient that it is 
as little a living force as the practical sense which, at one time, settled 
every political and social difficulty. 

Though it is not easy for a patriotic Englishman to recognise it, the 
Empire as a whole, and not England, has suffered most by the political 
dissipation—sometimes described as Reform, sometimes as Progress—in 
which the nation has indulged since 1832. When a decade ago the 
Colonial pretensions of Germany quickened into life the Imperial 
seed sown by Lord Beaconsfield, the Anglo-Saxon world thrilled with 
hope, and, believing the nadir of British indifference had been reached, 
looked forward to Confederation as a certainty. But the impulse soon 
died: an unwelcome fact brought home to the intelligence of every 
Colonial, by Lord Kimberley’s contemptuous despatch in reply to 
the resolutions of the Ottawa Conference. Last year, however, there 
was a general election, and the Conservative majority in which it 
resulted wrought a lightning change in the public mind, as magical 
as though the Imperial godmother had waved her fairy wand. The 
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Colonies soon became the theme of every tongue. The political 
journalist discovered that they were “the crux of the situation,” and 
the man in the street echoed him. There was to be no more apathy and 
no more neglect: but a new and splendid era for the English-speaking 
race would dawn. The Colonial Office, hitherto regarded as of no 
importance, suddenly leaped into a prominence which, it is to be hoped, 
has let a little light into its many cob-webbed recesses. At the first 
glance this enthusiasm was impressive ; at the second its cause proved 
it to be no better than a slightly hysterical outburst of popular feeling. 
The Man from Birmingham has smiled on the Colonies, and now they 
shine in the Imperial diadem with a brilliance undreamed of before. 
That is to say Mr. Chamberlain is more to the English democracy than 
the Empire. 

There is a tendency in the London Press, never very genial in its 
observations on Colonials, to take us to task for not sharing in this 
illogical enthusiasm. Our reply is ready enough: we see no reason 
why our loyalty should blow any hotter than it did a year ago. 
We have always been inspired with the magnificence of the heritage 
bequeathed us by our fathers; therefore we find it difficult to 
sympathise with those who are evidently impressed by it for the first 
time, but are irritated to have it trumpeted forth as a great and original 
discovery. So far as we are concerned, Mr. Chamberlain’s advent to the 
Colonial Office leaves the Empire exactly where it was; and why we 
should echo the acclamations which hailed it is not quite clear. Do 
Englishmen imagine that Australians, Canadians, and South Africans 
follow the mazes of Home Politics with a keenness equal to their own ? 
It would seem so; but, as a matter of fact, we do nothing of the kind. 
Our energy is almost entirely taken up with local affairs, and what 
remains is devoted to purely Imperial questions. Hence it comes about 
that, to us, British politicians are little more than names, and can never 
be, in any sense of the word, popular. Unless he have suffered by 
association with Lord Kimberley, the exception to this rule is Lord 
Rosebery, who alone of his contemporaries has a personal acquaintance 
with the Empire. Lord Salisbury, perhaps, fills a larger place in the 
Colonial mind than any statesman since the days of Pitt. But he is 
admired and trusted rather than popular. A great and imposing figure 
—reserved, dignified, distinguished—a member of an historic house, he 
is the only living representative of the long line of statesmen who have 
made England famous. The politician—fluent, pushing, and often vulgar 
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—born of the modern democracy is an evil from which there is no escape. 
But Colonials look for rarer qualities in a Minister of the Crown. 

So far from Mr. Chamberlain having been regarded as a possible 
Secretary of exceptional ability, it was exactly the reverse. To three 
parts of Her Majesty’s dominions he was a Radical moulded by 
Mr. Gladstone, in whose steps he was worthily, or unworthily, treading, 
and as such he was regarded in the same light as an Irish “boss” by 
a cultivated and well-bred American. To the other part he was a 
staunch supporter of the disgrace of Majuba Hill—and after. It was, 
also, recalled that he had described Colonials as grasping and greedy, 
and their tyranny and aggressiveness as the sole cause of the Kaffir 
Wars—on what authority he was discreetly silent ; and that he was a 
conspicuous member of one of those Aborigine Protection Societies, 
whose well-meant but ill-judged efforts have caused at least as much 
bloodshed and warfare in South Africa as the timid and vacillating 
policy of the Imperial Government. As Colonial Secretary, he was 
a sinister figure to many of the loyal Cape English. But their wildest 
predictions of coming trouble for the country of their adoption fell far 
short of the reality. Even with the history of the past sixteen or 
seventeen years not yet effaced from their memories, the humiliations, 
the ineptitude, the reckless blundering since the beginning of January 
have come to them as a series of shocks. The fact is, Colonials measure 
a Minister by the Imperial standard; and it is not one by which 
Mr. Chamberlain shows to advantage. His services, so far, have 
been on strictly party lines, and these are not recognised by the 
Empire, perhaps because they have been too often at the expense 
of the country’s honour. When Mr. Gladstone retired, it was supposed 
that St. Stephen’s had seen for the last time a responsible Minister, 
whose whole career was a mass of inconsistencies, covered by more or 
less successful attempts to eat his own words, and to prove that a 
synonym is not a synonym. But Mr. Gladstone’s place was no sooner 
vacant than it was filled. 

Nor does the divergence of Colonial opinion end with Mr. 
Chamberlain. It is even more pronounced on the relative im- 
portance of his office. Only in these Islands is that office regarded 
as full of potentialities, and as having the key to problems growing 
more pressing every year. Elsewhere it is regarded as a centre 
of red tape, which must be got out of the way before any Imperial ° 
progress can be made. For two generations it has provoked alternate ‘ 
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pity and contempt; ‘forgotten when things went smoothly, a mark 
for the bitterest criticism when its stupidity and ignorance fanned a 
difficulty into a blaze. Go where the traveller will within the bounds 
of the mighty dominion the genius of Englishmen has won for the race, 
he will find a want of confidence in Downing Street. On the bleak 
coasts of Newfoundland, in the ocean of prairie beyond the great lakes, 
the veldt of South Africa, the sugar plantations of Jamaica, the stations 
of Australia, and the runs of New Zealand—everywhere the story is the 
same. It is folly to argue as if there were no foundation for it, or to thrust 
it airily aside by quoting a Greek philosopher on Colonial ingratitude. 
A distrust shared by men differing so widely in origin, condition, and 
habits of life as the gold-miner of Johannesburg and the fisherman of 
the North Atlantic coast, the Victorian and the French Canadian, is not 
to be so lightly dismissed. It could only have been produced by 
wrongs, and Downing Street has always been lavish of them. To this 
the history of every Colony, without exception, bears witness on every 
page. No study more depressing can be recommended to the ardent 
Imperialist ; and to the average man, who cherishes the fond delusion 
that Colonial coldness towards Downing Street is the result of youthful 
sensitiveness and restiveness under restraint, no study is more necessary 
to political education. 

But official ignorance is a thing of the past, says the educated 
Englishman. When communication was difficult and uncertain, no 
doubt it was dense to absurdity ; but now that steam and the telegraph 
wire have brought the ends of the earth together, it has given way 
to the most enlightened knowledge. This belief is touching, but, 
unfortunately, it is not borne out by facts. The Colonial Office was 
{born in ignorance, its whole existence has been passed in sani 
‘and it will die in ignorance. It is the same paralytic that it was in 
the early Twenties. A calamity or .a rebellion can be relied upon 
to wake up the British Public; but, though many experiments have 
been tried, no part of the Empire has yet discovered what will wake 
up Downing Street. In its case the practice of placing a man at 
the head of a department, of which comparatively speaking he knows 
nothing, is a failure. How could it be otherwise, indeed, when the 
conditions of its existence are peculiar to itself? In every other 
branch of the Public Service there is a permanent staff of officials, 
who have a thorough practical acquaintance with their duties, so 
that it is well-nigh impossible for a chief, even while he is being ' 
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initiated, to make a glaring kind of mistake. Then, too, every 
Englishman of education and ordinary intelligence, in spite of himself, 
gains some insight into the routine of most of the Government offices ; 
and when to this is added the knowledge incidentally gathered as a 
member by a politician admitted to Cabinet rank, it can readily be 
seen that he is not so ill prepared to undertake Ministerial respon- 
sibilities as might be supposed. In most matters, also, precedent is 
a sure guide, and whatever changes he may have to face, are the 
result of slow pressure from outside. Moreover, he is at all times in 
direct touch with the people in whose interests he is working. The 
Colonial Secretary, with an infinitely harder task to perform, has none 
of these sources of strength. The permanent officials are not Colonials, 
as they ought to be: so that their acquaintance with the Empire is 
not more intimate than that of the figure-head for the time being. 
Of late they have condescended to learn something of history and 
geography, their profound ignorance of which for generations made 
them the laughing-stock of their countrymen abroad; so that they 
are not quite so much dreaded as they were. Even in these days 
of competitive examinations and text-book knowledge, however, 
Downing Street is still vague in details. It is not so very long 
since a telegram was sent to a British Admiral on the African Coast, 
instructing him to invest Pretoria, but not to bombard it: a tolerably 
safe order, as the Transvaal Republic, to its sorrow, has no seaboard. 
In a speech delivered at the Constitutional Club in this year of grace 
1896, on the situation in Rhodesia, Mr. Chamberlain informed his 
hearers that it was not in accordance with the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government to despatch Imperial troops for the defence of the out- 
lying parts of the Empire. This was a blunder of the magnificent kind, 
once so familiar, now happily rare. The right honourable gentleman 
had evidently forgotten the history of the War of 1812, the Kaffir 
Wars, the New Zealand Wars, the Zulu War, the Transvaal War! 
If Downing Street has not mastered the elementary facts of history 
and geography, how is it possible that it can grasp the complicated 
problems arising out of racial differences and the contact of civilisa- 
tion with barbarism? In his address to the Chambers of Commerce, 
Mr. Chamberlain again betrayed his superficial acquaintance with 
Colonial affairs, by asserting that there was no doubt but Free Trade 
would best promote the prosperity of the Colonies, could they only 
be induced to adopt it. Now, as Canada, New Zealand, Australasia, 
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draw the greater part of the revenue from their Customs, the abolition 
of tariffs would mean bankruptcy, with the repudiation of monetary 
obligations to the Mother Country. Even Downing Street must see 
that this could hardly be described as “ prosperity.” 

If the Colonial Secretary, unlike any other Minister, can place little 
reliance on the knowledge of permanent officials, still less can he rely 
on his own. If the British Empire be the most colossal the world has 
ever seen, the supercilious ignorance of the parent State with regard 
to it is on the same scale. The fact is, it has been won too cheaply 
to be properly ‘appreciated. But that it is coveted by France, 
Germany, and Russia, it would, perhaps, have no value at all. 
Australasia and New Zealand cost England nothing: the swamps 
and deserts which Kaiser William is pleased to call Greater Germany 
have been gained as the fruits of masterly diplomacy, sleepless 
vigilance, and a vast outlay of money. It is not too much to say 
that for one item of information learned by the average Englishman 
about the Empire, a dozen are learned by the average German. As 
for prescience, definiteness of aim, and wealth of resource, the British 
Government is nowhere in comparison to the Government at Berlin. 
The result is seen in the trade returns of the two countries. Somehow 
the Englishman has come to look upon his indifference to the heritage, 
for which every nation in Europe envies him, as a sign of superiority. 
He has got it into his head that he is born to it, and nothing on 
earth can take it away from him: as if his own political dissipation 
were not a deadlier peril than any hostile combination of Powers. 
The demagogues, too, who have taken his ear, tell him he has the 
instinct of Empire, and further tickle his vanity by comparing 
his achievements to those of ancient Rome. Now, while the former 
is a commonplace, the latter is not so evident as it looks. Undeniable 
as it is that the greatest Empire of Christendom bears a strong 
resemblance to the greatest Empire of the pagan world, in size, riches, 
diversity, and the character of its founders, there is no getting away from 
the fact that there the resemblance ends. The arrogance of the Roman 
was the arrogance of the conqueror. It was not loyalty which held the 
Empire together in invisible bonds of union, but force as represented 
by garrisons of victorious legions. Egypt, Spain, Greece, Gaul, were 
not vigorous offshoots of Rome, inhabited by her own sons, but 
countries occupied by beaten and inferior races. Why, then, the 
English should have a similar spirit is not quite clear—unless it is 
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admitted that instinct is stronger than reason. Urged by the one they 
have built up a dominion the wonder of the world: it yet remains to be 
seen whether the other will enable them to keep it. For, unlike the 
scattered possessions of Rome, that dominion has a certain homo- 
geneousness. None of its great divisions, with the exception of India, 
is held by the sword. All are self-governing communities, in which the 
dominant part of the population is English. They are not conquered 
provinces: they are larger, if not greater, Britains. To regard them 
from the Roman standpoint is, therefore, suicidal. And it is very much 
to be feared that this is exactly what Englishmen do. 

It is useless to point out how far Britain’s Colonial.policy is in advance 
of the Roman. In the first place, no other is possible in dealing with the 
Anglo-Saxon race ; in the second, with the exception of the one broad 
principle that no part of the Empire is to be retained against its will, 
there is no such thing as a definite British policy. The highest con- 
ception of the relations of a colony to the Mother Country was the 
Elizabethan and Puritan, to which it is to be hoped we are slowly 
reverting ; the lowest, the Liberal system of founding new Britains 
with gaol-birds and Irish dynamiters. Downing Street has been 
guided by the paternal policy of Earl Grey, the dismemberment policy 
of Mr. Gladstone, the drifting policy of his successors. Of compromises, 
of evasions, of miserable efforts to escape responsibilities there has been an 
abundance ; of sound principles and steady aims there has been scarce 
a sign. But, as the Colonies have long ceased to look upon the Colonial 
Office as a bulwark of the Empire, this is not a matter of consequence. 
What is of paramount importance is the feeling of the great mass of the 
nation. Unhappily it has not yet shown that it has realised what is 
required of it. Britons are proud of the Empire. They glory in its 
vastness, its wealth, its productiveness, and its strength; they admire 
its energy and spirit ; they are ready to admit that it has been founded 
on justice, and is maintained in honour ; they are also willing to make 
great and generous sacrifices to render its permanence secure. It is to 
them the visible sign of English power and the colonising genius of 
the race. Where they fail is in taking for granted that the prestige of 
the Empire belongs to them alone. Virtue has not taken up its fixed 
abode in England, as they appear to imagine, nor are the men, who 
have gone forth to face the hardships and dangers of wresting new 
lands from barbarism, an inferior order of beings, who must be carefully 
watched in case they disgrace their proud origin. Apparently it is 
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forgotten that the Empire has been built up by the individual enterprise 
of these same adventurers, and that the part too often played by their 
stay-at-home countrymen has been the ignoble one of paralysing their 
efforts for Party purposes and the needs of a cheap philanthropy. 
The might of England has, no doubt, been an important factor in 
Colonial development, but it is quite possible to give it more than its 
due. The withdrawal of the garrisons, which protected a Roman 
province, produced war, anarchy, and perhaps independence; the 
withdrawal of the troops from British Colonies,—carried out as it was 
with a shameless disregard of the necessities of the Dominion and New 
Zealand,—left them stronger than they were before. Yet the Mother 
Country persists in refusing to recognise Australians, Canadians, South 
Africans, as Englishmen. It is quietly assumed that they lose some- 
thing by crossing the seas, and live and prosper in an Empire which the 
true breed—that is to say, the Britons who stay comfortably at home— 
have won from barbarism. This is a very pleasant theory for those 
who hold it, but, unfortunately, the men who by the sweat of their brow 
and at the risk of their life, have done, and are doing, the lion’s share of 
the great work, object to it. As they seldom return to their native 
land, but form the solid basis of all Colonial populations, it is difficult to 
see how Englishmen, who have never trod the soil of a colony, and 
experienced neither danger nor adversity, can delude themselves into 
believing that the glory of the Empire rests entirely with them. That, 
I say, is the idea which unconsciously underlies the general attitude of 
the great mass of the British public towards the Colonies. But the 
Roman lust of conquest must give way to the higher imperialism of 
the Saxon. When from the North Pole to the South, and from the 
rising of the sun to its setting, it is recognised, as it was in the age 
of Elizabeth, that a colony is merely a piece broken off the Mother 
Country, and floated into position as it were, then, and not till then, will 
there be truce confederation. 

That this day is yet distant is proved in a variety of ways. In the 
Roman, ignorance of the Empire was as much the result of his lack of 
opportunities for acquiring information as of his admitted supremacy in 
the world : in the Englishman it is equally conspicuous, but it has not the 
like excuse. A knowledge of the history, geography, and resources of 
the Colonies is not compulsory in the schools and universities. There 
are rumours of the frantic haste with which members of the House of 
Commons, Ministers, and other responsible personages, rush to study 
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the map of any part of the Empire to which a misfortune or a war has 
drawn general attention for the time being. Sneers and abuse levelled 
at Colonies and Colonials, on a most slender acquaintance with facts, 
are, by this Imperial nation, regarded with the greatest indulgence, and 
sometimes with genuine amusement. Nowhere in the world but 
England would the imbecilities of Sir Wi!frid Lawson, Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, Mr. Dillwyn, and Mr, Labouchere, be tolerated by public 
opinion in a representative assembly ; still less would they be found 
diverting. Lord Palmerston, when he undertook the duties of the 
Colonial Office because he could get no one else to do it, remarked to 
one of his secretaries :—“ Where are those places?” This is considered 
by English people amusing. There is a word in the dictionary which 
applies, but it is not “amusing.” Furthermore there has never becn 
a great Colonial Minister: as Pitt and Chatham, Palmerston and 
Disraeli, were great Foreign Ministers; as Lord Salisbury is one now. 
This is not because there is any lack of ability in Ministerial ranks, 
but because the conditions of the Empire make it impossible. 
Would England consent to be ruled from Sydney or Melbourne? 
Neither will the Englands across the seas consent to be ruled from 
Downing Street. The stately fabric, which has been built on the 
foundations laid by Chatham and Pitt, owes its solidity to the genius of 
a long line of administrators and statesmen, who are to England what 
her pro-consuls were to Rome. In Colonial history, the visionary Lord 
Glenelg, the well-intentioned but mistaken Earl Grey, the fatuous 
Earl Granville, the penny-wise and pound-foolish Mr. Cardwell, the 
doctrinaire Lord Kimberley, the supercilious Lord Derby, figure there 
as blunderers ; Lord Carnarvon flits across its pages more like a comet 
than a fixed star; Lord Knutsford contented himself with the ré/e 
of an amiable nonentity. Compared to these, Sir George Grcy, Sir 
Henry Parkes, Sir John Macdonald, Lord Durham, Sir Bartle Frere, 
Mr. Rhodes, are giants. And, as the list is not complete without the 
names of famous soldiers, navigators, explorers, and administrators of 
the second rank, it can readily be imagined why power has left Downing 
Street never to return under the existing order of things. England is 
impotent only at Westminster. 

That Englishmen have still to go a long distance on the Imperial 
road is amply proved by their attitude towards Jameson’s reckless ride 
into Transvaal territory. They” have shown themselves unsympathetic 
towards Colonials many times, but never with less excuse. The Tories, 
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a sprinkling of Conservatives, and the working classes, whose instincts 
are generally certain in a matter of Imperial interest, take the view of 
South Africa; but the great middle class, and the Radical section of 
the aristocracy, true to their traditions, appear to assume that an 
English South Africa does not exist. They look upon the raid as a 
detached incident, not as the result of fifty years of Liberal policy. If 
there had been no retrocession after Majuba Hill, there would have 
been no Jameson’s ride; if the Imperial Government had not been a 
party to what Sir George Grey called the “dismemberment of Africa,” 
there would have been no Majuba Hill; if there had been no reversal 
of Sir Benjamin Durban’s policy by Lord Glenelg, the Boers would 
never have “trekked” as enemies beyond the Vaal. As usual, the 
question is made a party one, and all sense of proportion is lost. 
England is in one of those fits of virtue ridiculed by Macaulay, and 
all the humiliations she has endured since 1881 — and before it 
—are visited on the heads of Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Jameson. From 
the Liberal point of view, the scapegoats chosen are admirable, 
for the simple reason that ‘they are Colonials, and therefore have no 
means of defence. Under any circumstances, the parade of unctuous 
piety, made by the Radical party and its organs in the Press, would be 
a sorry spectacle ; in the light of the details, which led up to the most 
disgraceful event in our history since the days of Charles II, it is 
scandalous. 

Is a raid a crime only when Colonists are concerned in it? This 
is the question which occurs to Canadians and South Africans—- 
happily the other Colonies know nothing of this form of warfare— 
who have closely followed the march of events since the beginning 
of the year. When has England before shown her horror of raids 
in a practical fashion? In 1834, Sir Benjamin Durban’s expedi- 
tion to check the inroads of the Kaffirs, whose course was marked 
by murdered settlers, burning homesteads, and general desolation, 
returned to the Cape without having accomplished its object, owing 
to a peremptory despatch from Lord Glenelg, in which he stated 
that “the original justice was on the side of the conquered, not of the 
victorious party.” The result of this sympathy with raiders was (1) the 
first “trek” of the Boers, and (2) a Kaffir War. For Livingstone’s 
temerity in keeping the trade route to the interior open, when they 
desired to keep it closed, the Boers burned his hut, and destroyed 
every article he possessed. His friend Sechele was robbed of ‘his cattle, 
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and many of his people were carried off as slaves ; and his complaint, 
addressed to the Colonial Secretary, was disregarded. Later, Mankoroane 
and Montsiwe, the two chiefs, for whose safety the Convention of Pretoria 
was supposed to provide, were, by successive raids, stripped of their 
territory, and their people either slain or taken into slavery. Finally 
came the cold-blooded murder of Mr. Bethell, and the lawless 
expeditions of freebooters into Stellaland, encouraged by the Transvaal 
Government. Has England ever received a penny of compensation 
for these, and scores of other raids? or has she seen that justice was 
meted out to the perpetrators? Again, in 1866 Canada was invaded by 
a band of Fenians, who had collected arms, organised, drilled, and 
laid their plans with the cognisance of the United States Govern- 
ment. When the filibusters were driven back by the energy of the 
Colonists, the leaders were indeed arrested, but only to be released 
for want of a jury to convict them. Roberts, one of the guiding 
spirits of the movement, was received by President Grant, and 
introduced on a Fenian platform by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. In 1870 another effort was made, as before under 
O'Neill. On this occasion the Executive bestirred itself sufficiently 
to issue a proclamation too late to be of any use, and to send 
a detachment of troops in time to cover the retreat of the Fenians 
before the hardy volunteers of Canada. What gives these raids their 
peculiarly infamous character is their wantonness. Allowing that 
Jameson’s ride signifies all his enemies would have us believe, there 
still remain extenuating circumstances in the disturbed state of 
Johannesburg and the admitted grievances of the English in the 
Transvaal generally. The Fenians had no such justification. They 
attacked a friendly State, in which many of their countrymen had 
been given shelter, solely because it was a part of Great Britain. That 
is to say, a Colony was made to suffer for the sins of the Mother 
Country. But did a burst of popular indignation on this side of the 
water demand justice for Canada as it demanded justice for the 
Transvaal Republic, whose friendliness exists only in the Radical 
imagination? The question is superfluous. England is always ready 
enough to show her appreciation of the successes of her colonists, and 
to feel a glow of pride when circumstances call forth their pluck and 
heroism ; but she is a stepmother in her lack of sympathy with their 
sorrows and difficulties. She bestows so much of that emotion on Boers, 
Fenians, and other distressed folk, as to have none left for her own children. 
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Hence the news of the Fenian raids on Canada was received with the 
utmost calmness. The Radical did not cast up his eyes and thank 
Heaven he was not as others are, but a man who could be trusted to take 
a straight course under any circumstances ; the Liberal and Conservative 
did not call the earth to witness how great a wrong had been done. 
There was no passionate rhetoric, no exaggerated regard for the rights 
of a friendly State, no wordy denunciations of the raiders, The Daily 
News mildly informed its readers that “for such violations as this of the 
peace of a quiet, industrious community there is not the shadow of an 
excuse. Expeditions of this kind serve no cause, nor can any political 
reason be given forthem .... These gentry must be taught that the 
well-being of a civilised country is not to be at their mercy.” The 
Times, alone, waxed indignant, describing the raids as “gratuitously 
abominable.” Zhe Pall Mall Gazette denied them the publicity of 
a leading article: merely remarking in a note that, “We confess we 
received the news of another Fenian invasion into Canada with a 
little anxiety. Of itself the expedition was of no importance.” Still 
worse than English indifference was the action of the Government. So 
far as the public is aware, Mr. Chamberlain did not send a despatch to 
the Cape thanking Mr. Rhodes for his services in preventing Dr. Jameson 
from entering the Transvaal, and for a telegram, which was never sent ; 
yet he had a precedent for such action in the despatch of Lord Granville 
to President Grant in 1870.: This is how the Canadian correspondent of 
The New York Herald puts it :—‘“ Close on the heels of the agitation 
came the Fenian /iasco, the repulse of the marauders by the volunteers, 
and the general expression of satisfaction on the part of England at 
the manner in which America had fulfilled her obligations as a friendly 
Power. This was the last feather. Here were Canadians called upon 
to fight and to pay for a quarrel proper to the Mother Country... . 
But that the States should be specially thanked for their serviccs when 
these same States had encouraged Fenianism, and were responsible for 
the whole thing, this was, in the words of Artemus Ward, ‘a darned 
sight too much.’ A general howl went up all over the country. Every 
newspaper cursed the truckling, cringing Cabinet of St. James’... 

and declared that England would have to put things right.” How 
she put things right is told in the history of the Treaty of 
Washington. Canada, at the request of Lord Kimberley, in one of 
his contemptuous despatches, which drew from Sir John Macdonald 
the most trenchant reply ever sent by a Colonial Government to 
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Downing Street, fixed her claim for damages at the moderate sum 
of two hundred thousand pounds. But the American members of the 
Commission declined even to consider the amount, and the British 
representatives acquiesced with their wonted docility. So complete a 
surrender politely conveyed to Canada that Great Britain had been 
so little impressed by the iniquity of the Fenian raids as to see no 
reason why she should insist on compensation from those responsible. 
At the same time, she tacitly admitted it by consenting to arbitration 
on the A/abama question. The English politician, who thus betrayed 
the interests of the Empire, was rewarded by a peerage. Dr. Jameson, 
for a similar offence, has just been sentenced to fifteen months’ 
imprisonment. By their motives, however, history will judge them ; 
and while the former will receive his meed as one who put an abstract 
idea of his own before his country’s honour, the latter will receive it as 
one who loved his country not wisely but too well. Admirable as 
the State trial was in some respects, its effect on Colonials will not be 
wholly satisfactory. Unlike foreigners, they will not be struck by the 
swiftness, impartiality, and dignity of English justice, because, to them, 
these are familiar features. What will strike them vety forcibly is the 
fact that England has one law by which she judges the actions of 
her own children, and another by which she judges the actions of 
the world at large. Never has it been brought home so sharply as 
now. Venezuelans, Boers, and Fenians may raid British territory with 
impunity: according to Mr. Chamberlain’s latest despatch to the 
Executive in Guiana, Cclonists must not defend themselves when 
they are wantonly attacked. Worse than all, it has demonstrated 
to the Empire that it was perfectly legitimate for members of the 
House of Commons and their friends, for sentimental reasons of their 
own, to bring about the overthrow of the Queen’s authority in the 
Transvaal: it is a crime for brave and loyal gentlemen to attempt to 
restore it. In the opinion of South Africans the cipher telegrams 
are more worthy documents than the petition—signed by one hundred 
members of the Liberal Party—which led to the betrayal of thousands 
of Englishmen, and hundreds of thousands of loyal natives after the 
disaster of Majuba Hill. 

A great deal has been written and said about what is termed the 
new diplomacy. Colonials see nothing new in it. With less dignity 
and more self-consciousness, it is the same old diplomacy of which the 
Empire has so many bitter memories. It is the d?plomacy which was 
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mainly responsible for the New Zealand Wars, and for more than one 
Kaffir War ; it is the diplomacy of the Treaty of Paris, the Ashburton 
Treaty, the Treaty of Washington ; it is the diplomacy which led up to 
the Conventions of Pretoria and of London. That this is the opinion 
of Colonials is proved by the attitude of Guiana, one of the oldest of 
Great Britain’s possessions, and Rhodesia, the youngest of them all. 
The former denounces the “ Sunday School Policy” of the Imperial 
Government; the latter wishes it to be understood that it declines 
to submit to the “ dictation of Exeter Hall.” 

No. Imperialism, judged by its effects, is an idea too big for some 
people. They run about the world assuring every one who wil! listen 
to them that Mr. Chamberlain is the only man who can save the 
Empire. Why the Empire should require to be saved, seeing it is in 
no danger of being lost, they never deign to explain. The loyalty 
which has survived the dominance of the great Liberal Party for 
fifty years, will survive anything—even Mr. Chamberlain. They 
forget that the day of the heaven-sent statesman is past. Nature is 
economical, and when she finds that the democracy can turn statesmen 
out by the dozen, she reserves her men of genius for an age whose 
stage is a little less crowded. Happily for the permanence of the 
Empire, it is on the heart of the English people that Colonial loyalty 
rests, not on the statesmanship of Downing Street. As the late 
Premier of Queensland truly said:—‘We try most to be loyal to 
our kith and kin, and not to Lord Derby or Mr. Gladstone.” In 
truth, what is really wanted is, not a “brilliant” Colonial Secretary 
but, a Society for the Protection of Colonials from Little Englanders. 

' COLONIAL. 
































THE CASE OF SUGAR 


HERE are many and welcome signs that the nation is at last 
T awakening to an unwelcome fact ; that Englishmen are becoming 
impressed by the peril (chiefly German-made) which menaces 
their country’s greatness. There are Little Englanders, of course, and, 
of course, there are purblind optimists. But the most incurable of them 
all is forced to admit that at least one British Industry has gone under. 
Sugar-refining was at one time a staple in divers parts of the United 
Kingdom : to-day the trade is but a memory in many towns which once 
were centres, and the poor atomy of itself in the few places where it 
still remains afoot. The world in general, and England in particular, 
consume more sugar than ever ; but the Forcigner has cleared us out of 
the market. Our few refineries at work constitute, for the most part, 
an heroic and desperate remnant existing largely on the hope of better 
times and the abolition of the Foreign Export Bounty. In ’92, our 
most successful rival (if such a poor thing as the British Industry can 
be credited with the dignity of rivalship), which is Germany, enacted 
the gradual abolition of Export Bounties, to take complete effect in the 
August of ’97. But the Sugar Interest in the Reichstag proved too 
strong for the German Government: this year a new law has re-intro- 
duced Direct Bounties, the double of those granted in ’92. So the 
hope that Germany will save one British Industry from Germany has 
proved illusive ; and, in the absence of determined effort on the part of 
the British Government, that British Industry must go. 


Attempts at Resuscitation 


The English State has tried to help the sugar-baker in the past. 
Even in the early Sixties the industry was seriously menaced by 
foreign competition. The Bounty System had just begun to show what 
it would do; and in ’64 the English Government (a Liberal one) agreed 
to a Convention for the purpose of putting an end to Bounties, in the 


interest (Mr. Gladstone said) of the consumers. (This is a point of 
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considerable significance in view of the action taken by Mr. Gladstone’s 
followers, who have argued ever since that State Aid is contrary to that 
interest.) But the Convention of 64 was never put into force; the 
Bounty System was left to triumph all along the line; in a very few 
years the British Refining Industry began to go down in earnest ; 
and, whereas a generation ago there were twenty-eight sugar factories 
in East London, there are now but two. 

In ’80 the matter was referred to a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, which collected a mass of information and conflicting 
opinion. The information showed that the West Indies were suffering 
heavily from the competition of foreign beet ; that in Great Britain the 
Loaf-Sugar Industry (which employed proportionally more men than 
the Moist-Sugar Industry) had been killed ; and that the Moist-Sugar 
Industry was in a decidedly pathological condition. The conflicting 
opinion was due to the evidence of Sir Robert (then Mr.) Giffen, who 
tried, without conspicuous success, to show that Foreign Bounties did 
not account for the growth of the Foreign Sugar Industry, and that 
in any case it was not worth’ the Government’s while to try to get those 
Bounties repealed. He expressed his profound indifference to the fate 
of the Industry itself; suggested that it should do battle with Bounties 
by reducing wages or profits; and being asked if he thought that 
reducing the wages and keeping on the Bounty was better than taking 
off the Bounty and keeping the wages as they were, replied that he 
thought it was. His opinions remained unechoed, other witnesses 
unanimously demanding that the Government should take action 
against Foreign Bounties, and so prevent the further degradation of 
a national industry ; and the Committee itself, having reported that these 
Bounties had practically extinguished the loaf-sugar refining trade, and 
had checked the development of Colonial sugar-growing, recommended 
immediate steps towards the abolition of foreign Bounties, with the 
placing of manufacture and refining under Excise supervision, and 
that to this end Her Majesty’s Government should invite the sugar- 
producing Powers to a Conference. It feared, however, that our Most 
Favoured Nation Treaties would prevent us from putting a counter- 
vailing duty on bounty-fed sugar; and it suggested the propriety of 
retaining liberty of action in the negotiation of new Treaties or the 
renewal of old ones. 

Her Majesty’s Government aforesaid took up the suggestion of a 
Conference ; but some years elapsed before that Conference could be 
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got together; and during all those years our Sugar Industry was going 
the way of the Gadarene swine. For example, between ’85 and ’87, 
our Import of raw sugar from cane-growing countries declined from 
11,220,489 to 8,786,510 cwts., and our Export of refined sugar from 
994,353 (it had been 1,294,311 the year before) to 704,891 cwts. ; while 
our Import of refined sugar from beet-growing Europe mounted from 
3,046,807 to 6,216,837 cwts. But the Conference did eventually meet, 
and the Powers (France excepted) signed a Convention. The signa- 
tories represented the United Kingdom, Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
Spain, Italy, Holland, and Russia: these High Contracting Parties 
engaging to take such measures as should constitute an absolute and 
complete guarantee that no Bounty, whether open or disguised, should 
be granted on the manufacture or the exportation of sugar. To this 
end drawbacks from Consumption Duty on exported sugar were agreed 
to be abolished, and manufacture was to be placed in bond, refineries 
and factories being put under the same system, England agreeing to put 
no higher duties on beet-sugar from Europe than on cane-sugar from 
her own Colonies. A permanent International Commission was to be 
established to supervise the fulfilment of the Treaty ; and to makc the 
Convention an effective instrument, all sugar from countries not parties 
to the Convention, where Bounties still ruled, was to be excluded either 
formally and specifically, or practically by the imposition of a Duty 
which should exceed the Bounty in amount, the question as to the 
legality of such a duty in the face of the Most Favoured Nation Clause 
being disposed of in the same Article. This Convention was to come 
into operation on the ist of September, 1891; but the middle-class 
Liberalism of Britain (egged on by Cobdenite economists, who pushed 
their Cobdenism farther even than it would logically go) destroyed it at 
its birth. It may have been a mere matter of faction, or it may have 
been that the official Liberal Party, then in Opposition, believed itself 
bound, as the chosen depositary of the Free Trade faith, to resist 
an act of heresy; whatever the reason, the Liberal Party—with the 
exception of the Labour Members, who, vigorously backed by the 
Trade Unions, supported the Government—threw itself with pious 
fervour into an attack on the Bill for the endorsement of England’s 
signature to the Convention. The attack was successful; and the 
Convention has never been carried into effect. 
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The Recent Mortification 


The effects of this piece of patriotism are not far to seek. In ’88, 
some 916,759 tons of raw sugar were melted in the United Kingdom ; 
in ’95 that amount had got down to 768,260 tons. But consumption 
has moved with equal steadiness ; and the world’s production of sugar 
has risen from 5,050,000 tons in ’88 to the 7,400,000 tons which is the 
estimated output for the year ending August ’96.* In the United 
Kingdom the consumption per head of foreign refined sugar has 
mounted from 20°30 Ibs. in ’88 to 39°89 Ibs. in ’94; and when the 
95 percentage comes to be worked out, Sir Robert Giffen will be able 
to announce a further rise, as the Total Import shows an increase from 
13,944,792 to 14,145,143 cwts. Yet the refineries at work in this 
country are a quantity almost negligeable and _ still dwindling. 
Greenock, the head-quarters of the trade, had fourteen at work a 
few years back; and to-day there are less than seven. Bristol, famous 
for loaf-sugar a generation since, does not now turn out a pound of 
any kind. Dublin, Glasgow, and Plymouth have completely ceased 
from production; the Liverpool and Manchester district has only 
six refineries, instead of twelve. Add the loss suffered by affiliated 
industries—as the engineering and the coopering trades—and still the 
tale is incomplete: the closing of a refinery means loss of work to 
many more than those directly employed in refining; and this again 
involves the overcrowding of other industries, with the factors of bad 
pay and slack employment induced thereby. The poison percolates 
right through the system of the State; and it is a tribute to the 
common-sense and the foresight of our workers that in ’88 the 
Unions of nearly every trade in the kingdom petitioned for the 
ratification of the Convention. 

The summer of ’96 has seen the final shutting down of a refinery 
long successful, always ably managed; fed to the time of its decease 
with the best plant, and kept in as great a state of perfection as care 
and a generous expenditure of capital could achieve. Now that it has 
gone under there are but sixteen working refineries in Britain ; and these 
are chiefly indebted for their life to specialities, as syrup and brewers’ 
requisites, | Indeed, the history of British Sugar is an industrial tragedy, 





* According to other statistics, the contrast is yet more flagrant. These place the pro- 
duction of ’87-88 (exclusive of India and China) at 4,740,000 tons, and of ’94~-95 at 8,000,c09 
tons, The yearly increase of the near future is estimated at 300,000 to 400,000 tons, 
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and we seem to be nearing the final scene of all—the actors, even 
to Wall and Moonshine, dead on the stage. And the tragedy is the 
more piquant by reason of your sympathy for its Dramatis Persone. 
Of many falling industries, the failure is due to the pigheaded dis- 
inclination of their managers to adapt themselves to modern require- 
ments, whereby they wantonly (to all appearance) hasten the catastrophe. 
In the case of Sugar no such charge is ever advanced, or could possibly 
be maintained. It is sheer ill-luck bred of desertion, so far as the 
refineries are concerned. Pigheadedness there is. But it is not theirs. 
I: is the Legislature’s, which declines to dam the flood of unfair foreign 
competition. 

Nor is Great Britain the only sufferer. Greater Britain has suffered 
likewise—some say has suffered even worse. The West Indies depend 
for their existence almost on the sugar-cane; and their output is 
dwindling, not increasing, with the world’s consumption. Improve- 
ments in manufacture have been invented; but who would sink his 
capital in a vain attempt to contend with Foreign Bounties ? 


The Root of the Mischief 


Our ruin begins to date from the discovery that there are sugar- 
making properties in bect-root. But this explanation, though funda- 
mental, is insufficient. The manufacture of beet-sugar brought 
competition to bear on the cane plantations ; but it did not necessarily 
mean destruction, unless beet-sugar was either better than cane-sugar 
or of equal quality, but cheaper. Neither of these conditions exists ; 
for beet-sugar is not better than cane-sugar (many think it is not as 
good) ; and though sedulous improvement has of late years cheapened 
its manufacture, the cost of production at the present day is certainly 
not less than that of cane. The cost of production in the case of 
both varies in different factories, making exact comparison impossible. 
But, taking an average, it is safe to say that cane-sugar is produced 
at a slightly lower cost than beet. Nor does the introduction of beet 
necessarily imply the extinction of the British refining trade. Our 
refiners have access to beet as well as to cane, and can refine from raw 
beet-sugar as well and as easily as the Continental refiners can. No: 
we must look elsewhere for the true inwardness of our hapless state. 
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The Bye-Product Theory 


‘And here let me quote an explanation given to me by a German 
authority. It may be called the Bye-Product Theory ; and its state- 
ment leads off with an historical survey. Thus, the opening of the 
Suez Canal in ’69 facilitated the transport of cereals from the East 
to the West; made successful competition by European agriculturists 
impossible; and drove them to stock-raising and the cultivation of 
beet-root primarily as food for cattle. Export Bounties on sugar, 
combined with scientific progress in beet cultivation and sugar 
manufacture, tended to make the farmer’s new crops profitable. Not 
only could he sell the sugar manufacturer his raw material at a price 
which more than covered his own cost of production; but also he 
got cheap food for his stock, for the tops were his to start with, and 
the root-pulp was returned from the sugar factory at a nominal 
price or actually free of charge. So he soon discovered his ability 
to mect the requirements of the home-market, and to produce 
besides an annually increasing surplus for Export. The cane-planter, 
on the other hand, grows for sugar only, with the exception of 
rum (the market for which is small and declining), and such local 
requirements as he can meet are unimportant. In other words, 
the beet grower has a profitable use for his product, apart from the 
sugar industry, on which the cane grower is almost entirely dependent. 
Then there are the Export Bounties. This theory admits them as an 
additional advantage, but assigns a minor place to them: they gave the 
initial impulse, but their importance is gradually disappearing. Great 
stress is laid on what is described as a Natural Bounty: the use of 
nitrate as a fertilizer. This chemical was introduced at about the same 
time as the Suez Canal was opened, and (according to the Theory) it 
has exercised an enormous influence for good on beet-cultivation, in 
proof of which is cited the increase in annual consumption of nitrate, 
from 100,000 to 1,000,000 tons. This view I have called the Bye- 
Product Theory, as its point lies in the fact that (1) beet-sugar is but a 
bye-product of beet cultivation, and (2) that the farmer would still grow 
beet-root, even if beet-sugar went out of consumption. 

I give this theory for what it is worth. A little consideration will 
show it to be open to criticism. It might be that if Bounties were 
abolished Continental farmers would continue to grow beet; but it by 
no means follows that without Bounties the Continental sugar maker 
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and refiner would go on making and refining. The price of raw sugar 
(minus the Bounty), compared to the cost of manufacture, bears directly 
the other way. Thus, the cost of making a ton of sugar may be put at 
£3 10s., and as eight tons of roots would be consumed (whose average 
price is £1 per ton), the total cost of production is £11 10s. Now, the 
price of a ton of beet-sugar is £9: add 41 for the molasses produced in 
the manufacture, £1 for eight tons of pulp, and you get a total return of 
£11. Thus the fabricant loses roughly 10s. per ton on his manufacture, 
and thus the Bounty appears essential to the profitable production of 
sugar, and, by consequence, accounts for the extent of the industry.* 
Doubtless the causes of development, as postulated in the Bye-Product 
Theory, are factors in the situation ; but of vastly greater importance is 
the influence of Bounties. How great that influence is, an episode in 
the story of sugar in Russia will show. In’77 the Russian Government 
largely increased its Sugar Bounty. The year before the production 
had been 496,100 poods; the next year it was 3,594,155 poods; and 
the year after the reduction of the Bounty to its old level it fell to 
50,000 poods. 


How Bounties Are Given 


The practice varies. In Russia, for example, the Government fixes 
the price in such a way as to ensure a profit apart from “the higgling of 
the market”; while France gives a direct Bounty on exported refined 
sugar. But, the principle has its formal origin in the home-consumption 
Duties, coupled with the desire of the State to encourage what it 
believes to be a struggling industry. For foreign States do not leave 
their industries to look after themselves, or perish in the attempt; and 
in this case they remit the home-consumption Duty on all sugar 
destined for exportation. As an example of the way the thing has been 
done, take Germany: for in sugar,as in many other industries, Germany 
has forged ahead of her rivals, and is now the Universal Competitor. 
Her annual production is more than 1,500,000 tons—(twenty-seven 
years ago it was little more than 200,000)—while the turn-out of 
Austria, the next largest producer, is about half as much. Shortly, the 
history of German Bounties is as follows:—In the early days, beet, on 
entering the fabriqgue, paid duty according to its weight, and the drawback 
was given on such of the sugar extracted as was declared for export- 
ation ; so the Government had to calculate how many tons of beet went 


* For these figures I am indebted to Mr. Nevile Lubbock. 
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to the making of a ton of sugar. But the Government did not calculate 
on the increasing productivity of beet under the eye of fabricants and 
farmers, and the chemists, their allies, the result being that the fabricants 
quickly discovered how to make, from a given quantity of beet, a much 
greater quantity of sugar than had been dreamed of in the official 
philosophy. Thus the fabricant bought (say) 100 tons of roots. 
According to the official calculation, these would produce 10 tons of 
sugar. But they were actually made to produce 12 tons. If we put the 
* Government duty on the raw material at 15s. a ton, and the drawback 
—(these are general figures)—at 49 per ton of sugar, this meant that 
the fabricant paid £75 duty on his 100 tons of roots, and if he produced 
only 10 tons of sugar he got £90 in Bounty for them—for the Govern- 
ment was willing to give him a certain margin to encourage his 
enterprise. When, however, he made 12 tons of sugar from his 100 tons 
of roots, he got £108 Bounty for his expenditure of £75 in Duty, besides 
what he made as genuine profit on the manufacture. 

This was the Veiled Bounty System ; and though it had the desired 
effect of ruining the British, and badly injuring the Colonial, Industry, it 
became a tremendously expensive business for the German Government. 
So in ’92 that Government abandoned it, and substituted a Direct 
Bounty, which should immediately relieve the Exchequer of some part 
of the strain, and should altogether abolish that strain in a few years. 
The Bounty was fixed for three years at 74d. per cwt. on raw sugar, and 
at Is. on refined; then at about 6d. on raw and od. on refined for 
another two years: after which the Bounties were to cease. But the 
impetus, howbeit reduced in ’92, remained in a lessened degree ; and 
the industry went on developing, so that the product of ’94-95 was 
1,844,586 tons as against 1,225,331 tons in ‘92-93. Apparently the 
manufacturers gave little credence to the Government’s threat, and 
they were justified of their scepticism; for the Sugar Interest in the 
Reichstag has prevailed, and this session, as I have said, has seen the 
passing of a measure, which continues the Bounties indefinitely, and 
doubles the scale allowed in’92. More: I have it on geod authority 
that unless other countries cease from Bounty-giving altogether, the 
German Government proposes to increase the Bounty. It has determined 
to counter the tremendously heavy bounties (amounting to two millions 
sterling a year) which are granted by France. 
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The “Dear Sugar” Argument 


Bounties and Beet-root, then, are the cause of our ruin. Beet-root 
alone might have exposed us to competition; but it would have been 
ordinary commercial competition (saving, of course, for the difference 
in our fiscal systems), and British refiners and West Indian planters and 
manufacturers would have been as well able to take care of themselves 
as the rest of the world. The true Author of Evil is‘the Bounty. 
Why, then, did the House of Commons decline to avail itself of that’ 
opportunity for getting rid of the true Author of Evil, which was 
offered in the 88 Convention? The Powers were willing; the English 
Government had signed the Treaty: why was it not ratified by the 
English Parliament? The reason alleged was, that Bounty-fed sugar 
meant cheap sugar; so that the proposed destruction by the English 
Government of the Foreign Bounty System was a piece of Protec- 
tion zz the interest of a little knot of manufacturers, and agazust the 
interest of that poor down-trodden creature, the Consumer. 

Let us see how this works out. The argument is founded on the 
assumption that, inasmuch as an export premium enables a foreign 
manufacturer to sell his produce at a lower price, therefore he will sell 
it at a lower price. But the seguztur does not exist. The English 
consumer does wot get the whole of the Bounty granted to the foreign 
producer. All he gets is so much of it as the foreign producer is 
obliged to give him (in the form of a cutting price) for the purpose of 
squeezing the English producer out of the home-market. At first, this 
so much may (conceivably) be the whole Bounty, f/us a bit out of the 
foreign manufacturer’s legitimate profit: for your German is astute 
enough to deplete himself on occasion with a view to collaring a 
neighbour’s market. Thus, the cheapness to the consumer of foreign 
bounty-fed sugar is a very nasty kind of cheapness, and is like to lead 
to an artificial dearness. For it implies to the foreign producer the 
crushing out of a home industry; and that means the abolition of his 
most formidable rival. When he has crushed the local manufacture, and 
thereby created more or less of a monopoly, his way lies clear for the 
raising of prices ; so that the dream of the cheapening of sugar by the 
the action of foreign Governments is a pure chimera. For real and 
permanent cheapness is only to be achieved ‘by placing the home 
industry in a position to compete on fair terms with the foreign one; 
and the cheapness born of the Bounty System, by destroying one 
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industry, restricts the area of supply, and so conduces to a higher price. 
The development of the West Indian plantations has been checked by 
the inability to compete on equal terms with Bounty-fed beet-sugar. 
Indeed, there has been far more than a check—/z.e., a relatively retro- 
grade movement; for a positively retrograde movement has already 
set in. In ’87, the Export of raw sugar from British Possessions (so far 
as statistics are available) was 10,784,857 cwts. ; in ’93 (the latest year 
for which complete returns are to hand), the Export reached 9,507,548 
cwts. Thus the area of cane supply is being reduced, while beet is 
year by year becoming freer from the necessity of selling cheap in order 
to get ahead in the market. That prices are still very low is owing (in 
addition to the present necessity of cutting cane) to the gigantic and 
growing extent of the European manufacture, with its concomitant of 
internecine competition. Now, the new German law restricts the 
output ; and this will operate to check the competition of the Germans 
among themselves, and will inevitably tend to a rise of prices. 

Again, the allegation that a rise in price would follow the 
Abolition of Bounties, or (what is the same thing) the imposition of 
a Countervailing Duty on imports of Bounty-fed sugar, is not conceived 
with much regard to facts. In ’89 Lord Playfair wrote :—* If the price 
of sugar be increased by only one halfpenny in the pound, it will 
cost each working man’s family from 8s. to 10s. yearly more for their 
sugar.” This looks very effective; but everything depends on the 
amount of virtue in Lord Playfair’s “If,” and how small that is was 
bluntly demonstrated by Mr. Tom Neill in his reply :*—“ If a refinery 
doing a thousand tons a week were to yield a profit of a halfpenny 
in the pound, or 4s. 8d. per cwt., the proprietors would make over 
4242,000 a year, which on a capital of £150,000 is about 160 per cent. 
Were such a profit to be made there are thousands of capitalists who 
would invest their money in sugar refineries, and thus by competition 
and increase of production the price would arrive at its Free Trade 
level.” The absurdity of this Halfpenny-in-the-Pound contention is 
further shown if we recall that the foreigner, as apart from the Bounty 
he produces at a loss, can only afford to give a very few pence—he 
would find it hard to give more than three—per cwt. out of his Bounty. 
Suppose he gives seven: that works out to one-sixteenth of a penny 
per pound as the sum which is at present gained by the consumer, 





* The Glasgow Herald, 25th March, 1889. 
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and which he would stand to lose if the Bounty did not operate! And 
I think that is about as far as we need follow the argument. 

But suppose such a wildly improbable succession of events as that 
the foreign manufacturer was able to give 2s. 4d. in the cwt.; that 
this amount was abstracted from him by the imposition of a counter- 
vailing duty; and that British refiners combined to take advantage 
of the circumstance by clapping a farthing a pound upon their 
prices: does it follow that the nation would really suffer? In truth, 
there is a cheapness which does not pay; and when a cheapness, 
trifling in itself, can only be secured by the ruin of an industry, and 
all the resultant damage—(not forgetting lowered wages in other 
industries)—you have, I submit, a clear case of it. But there is no 
need to labour this point at greater length: the considerations already 
advanced are surely sufficient to show how remote is the danger that 
an increase in price will follow the abolition of Foreign Bounties, or 
the taking steps to render them innocuous at home. 

There is one important economic fact to which Free Traders, of all 
people, should accord full weight, only they do not. That fact is that, 
under natural conditions, cane is a cheaper raw material than beet. It 
is simply artificial fostering which makes the cost of production of 
beet-sugar to-day roughly approximate to that of cane-sugar. Cane 
can be made to pay its way unaided by Government premiums. Beet 
cannot. This is demonstrable by examining comparative statistics 
of production. It is needless to estimate what, coddled as beet has 
been, the productivity of cane would now be: it is sufficient to recognise 
the enormity of the existing system, whereby the naturally cheaper 
product is jostled from the market by the less cheap. Permanent 
cheapness lies not that way, and real freedom of trade can only be 
secured by counteracting the effect of bounties and giving equal 
opportunities to cane. Government aid must be met by Government 
aid in the consumers’ interest as well as the producers. 


The Remedy 


Remains the question :—How to render the necessary aid to the 
British and Colonial Sugar Industries? The attempt to abolish 
Bounties has failed, and we have to consider whether it is worth our 
while to renew it, or whether we should not cast about for an 
alternative. I would urge the latter course. We have not to look 
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far ; for there is ready to hand a scheme which will afford our sugar 
industries all the help they need, and that without scaring the good 
Free Trader by entcring into any compact with foreign Governments, 
as we did in the still-born Convention of ’88. I refer to the projected 
Customs Union of the British Empire. Under that Union raw beet- 
sugar, entering this country, would be discriminated against in favour of 
cane-sugar from British Possessions; and in this way the Colonial 
industry would be amply protected against the artificial, the unfair, 
the deadly competition of bounty-fed bect-root. Refined sugar from 
Europe would pay a duty on entering British ports; and in this way 
it would be made possible for the Kefining Industry once more to 
lift its head in Britain. In fixing the amount of these duties our 
Government would have regard to the amount of the Bounties paid 
by foreign Governments, and would take care that the Tariffs were 
high enough to act as Countervailing Duties. Germany and the rest 
could then arrange their Bounties, after their own sweet wills, without 
affecting us. We should only need to shift our scale in correspondence 
with any important alterdtions they might make in their Export 
Premiums. These they would soon abandon, our free and open 
market being the only reason of their existence ; and whether they did 
abandon or not, indifference would cover us like a garment. This seems 
to me better than any number of Conventions. We should be helping 
ourselves for one thing ; and for another, we should be clear of entangle- 
ments with foreign Powers ; while to deal with Sugar as part of a great 
scheme for the protection of our Industrial Empire at large, instead of 
as an isolated matter, would strengthen the case of the Sugar Industries 
in divers ways. Again, Germany has other (indirect but effective) 
methods of granting her people bounties—low railway rates for 
example—which she would retain even though Export Premiums were 
formally suppressed, and British refiners would still be at a dis- 
advantage. In fixing the Customs Union tariff these indirect bounties 
could be made to receive their due meed of recognition. The truth is, 
Commercial Federation is every day intruding farther into the limited 
region of “Practical Politics.” The Colonies are more than ready, 
and I have little doubt that, if the Home Government were to test the 
nation’s feeling on the point, it would find that Great Britain also is 
ready. The Convention is dead (in fact); so long live the Customs 
Union! 
ERNEST E, WILLIAMS. 
Vol. XV.—No. 89. 2E 








PUBLIC. SCHOOL PRODUCTS 


ROM time to time, during the holidays, Paterfamilias — who 
% always greatly enjoys his sons’ holidays—is admitted to the 
privilege of inspecting the Public School Product. Ruefully 
regarding, with his hands in his pockets, this curious result of our 
national system of upper class cultivation, he has, very possibly, been 
attempting to solve the problem, How to dispose of a Returned Empty ? 
For some seven or eight years he has been paying, including cost of 
clothes and vacations and pocket-money, some two hundred a year for 
the education and maintenance of his son. In other words, taking 
interest of money into account, he has sunk the inside of two thousand 
pounds. What has he to show for his money ? Two thousand pounds 
is a respectable sum. In his office or on ’Change you will find it 
difficult to induce Paterfamilias to part with two thousand pounds 
without value received. But in his domestic affairs, the confiding 
creature is more easily managed. Where ignorance is bliss, it is cruel 
to diffuse knowledge ; and we would refrain from troubling his happy 
calm, were it not that Paterfamilias himself, who is rather short of ‘cash 
in these bad times, is beginning to wake up and dimly to suspect that 
the cducational department requires looking into. In the good man’s 
mind a grim suspicion arises. Is the Public School Product good 
value? Is he worth the money that is paid for him ? 
In nine cases out of ten, in the case of four hundred and fifty out of 
a school of five hundred boys, what does the Public School Product 
learn? He gets to know a number of Latin words by sight, but is hazy 
as to the interpretation thereof; he is master of half-a-dozen syntax 
rules—upside down; he is barely on speaking terms with his own 
language, of which he has but a mean opinion, while in French he 
knows only the irregularities, highly developed, of a few eccentric verbs, 
and of German, nothing at all ; he has a smattering of arithmetic which 
might be useful if he knew anything about the multiplication table 
except its existence; and his remaining accomplishments include a 
little incoherent Algebra, some Euclid in a tangled skein, Public School 
tone, Public School slang, moderate proficiency at games, and if no 
worse mental and moral damage, let Paterfamilias bless his stars. 
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All this money has been paid, all these precious years have been 
consumed, in order to acquire an education which has no commensurate 
practical value ; an education which is not worth five shillings a week in 
the labour market ; an education which is inferior in many respects, 
certainly in the “three R’s,” to the education provided by the nation 
for the children of the working man. These facts are becoming well 
known. Every day are they acknowledged by the victims with 
increasing frankness. More and more openly is it admitted that a boy 
will be no better fitted to earn his own living when he leaves a Public 
School than he was when he entered it. Parents shrug their shoulders, 
sign the cheques, and await with gloomy resignation the moment when a 
useless and incompetent encumbrance, with demoralised mental habits 
and a mental stock-in-trade of shreds and patches, will be thrown upon 
their hands to be disposed of as best may be. 

Yet do the Public Schools go on and prosper and multiply and 
replenish the earth, and make a great booming noise when they gain 
scholarships at Oxford or Cambridge, or attain high places in the 
examinations for the Army or the Indian Civil Service. Not about 
the boys who secure such successes need discussion be held. No one 
denics that the masters of the Public Schools are clever men, and from 
clever men clever boys, if they choose, can always learn. It is not the: 
boys at the top of the class that suffer; they can take care of them- 
selves. It is the poor neglected rank and file. It is to the poor 
wretches whose handwriting has been ruined by the odious punishment 
of impositions, who have read no English books, who cannot spell, who 
have learnt nothing practical from their masters save the art of shirking 
wearisome details, who have lost all hope of ever understanding 
anything clearly, or of doing anything thoroughly—it is their duty to 
these, the mass of their pupils, that the Public Schools neglect. 

To this curious condition of affairs, the practice of employing as. 
lower-form masters inexperienced young men, fresh from the University, 
is greatly conducive. To the new-fledged Senior Wrangler, it is simply 
incredible and inconceivable that Jones minor cannot add five to seven 
with any certainty that the result may not be thirteen or eleven. An 
intellect which has been wont, inveigled by the soft seduction of a 
coquettish equation, to unravel the mazy intricacies of the curves of the 
Calculus, cannot laboriously grope through the obscure labyrinth of 
what miscrably serves Jones minor fora mind. The polished Oxonian, 
permeated with Plato and cultured to a turn, finds it difficult to restrain 
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the philosophic scorn so often exercised on more worthy objects, when 
Jones minor makes a false quantity, or gives evidence unmistakable 
that, to his reverent soul, the participle in wrus is a thing of awe and 
mystery, not to be rashly interpreted by the profane. “Next boy— 
next—” ; the question goes round the class ; it is answered at the top; 
the master’s equilibrium is restored ; Jones minor is thankful to have 
got off with a gibe; and all are satisfied. All, except Paterfamilias ; 
who, having spent his money, and done, as he fondly imagines, his 
duty by his son, finds that he has been effectually sold. 

Yet whatsoever is, is, to an extent, right ; and the Public Schools are 
very numerous and flourishing. They derive their name from the fact 
that they are not schools for the public but for the upper classes ; and 
they are called schools because they teach athletics. At least, that is 
presumably what they do teach. The original Public Schools were 
three: Eton, Winchester, Westminster. Harrow and Rugby have 
become of more consideration than Westminster. There is besides a 
host of schools—as Marlborough, Wellington, Cheltenham, Clifton, and 
many others—which claim the title of Public Schoois; and, judging 
by their products, make good their claim. To what cause is due this 
phenomenon of a quantity of educational establishments so flourishing 
that many of them admit boys only as a favour, when their names have 
been entered years before like colts for the Derby, if the present con- 
tention is correct, and the education they afford is virtually valueless ? 

The fact is that a Public School education has come to be regarded 
as indispensable by the whole of the upper middle classes. They wish 
--and it is no blame to them—to do their best for their boys ; and they 
have been made to believe that this is the best. The wealthy merchant 
who has a country place and hunts, sends his son to Eton that he may 
rub shoulders with boys who are blessed with historic names and great- 
grandfathers. His less rich partner must have his son, too, at a Public 
School, not quite so dear ; neither will the Head Clerk, who also has 
his social aspirations, be behindhand. The local grammar school offers 
an education fully as good for all practical purposes at a fraction of the 
expense ; the cachet only is wanting. This cachet has a social value, we 
admit. But is it worth two thousand pounds? If it is worth the 
money, and you have the money to spare, by all means buy it. Part 
with your cash like a man; purchase the precious thing, and enjoy it. 
You will get but little else. 

When the periodical marriage-question crops up, and is discussed 
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with, Heaven knows! sufficient prolixity, it is strange that more 
emphasis is not laid upon one of the principal reasons why men dread 
marriage. That reason is the expense of education. On an income of 
a thousand a year, a man and his wife can live in decent comfort. But 
with only two boys, each costing two hundred pounds a year, it is a 
widely different matter. The hunting-horse, the wife’s brougham, must 
be put down; the dinner-parties must be curtailed, the wine-bill 
watched ; the London tailor and dressmaker must be warily avoided, 
the foreign tour be cheapened—all that young Hopeless and his brother 
may waste the most valuable years of their life in acquiring something 
which has no tangible value when it is acquired. An Eton jacket is a 
harmless-looking garment, innocent even of skirts. Yet it may connote 
as heavy an expenditure as the most voluminous of dinner-gowns, and 
the education of a son be as formidable an item as a wife’s allowance. 
Pull Milliner, pull Master! Paterfamilias is in a tight place. Many a 
man is not too poor to marry a woman. But many a man is too poor 
to educate her children. 

If the money were spent on something which had a real practical 
value, it would be a different matter. There are two aspects of 
education. In one aspect education is a training of the mind. In 
another it is the accumulation of a stock of useful knowledge. Our 
present system secures neither object. 

Take, first, education as training. The basis of Public School 
education, despite alterations which public opinion and the require- 
ments of the Civil Service Commissioners have forced upon reluctant 
pedagogues, remains the teaching of Latin. It is not the best con- 
ceivable mental training; but in this imperfect world it is the best 
possible—provided the Latin be taught. Into the correct, the absolutely 
correct, translation of a Latin phrase, enters a number of reasoning 
processes. Take “dicebat se amavisse.’ By the Law of the Sequence 
of Tenses, primary tenses follow primary, historic tenses follow 
historic. “ Dzcebat” is an historic tense; therefore “amavisse” is 
historic ; ¢herefore it is pluperfect and not perfect ; therefore it is to 
be translated by “had.” Latin translation, constantly and clearly 
supported by Latin grammar, trains the mental powers to reason in a 
manner simple, insidious, and adaptable to various stages of intellectual 
development. The very deviations from rigid rule, the occasional 
aberrations from pedantic correctness which appear in Livy or in 
Cesar, the modifications of the stern mandates of the Primer under 
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pressure of circumstances, have all their value as a preparation for 
conduct in that curious medley of law and disorder, of chance and 
calculation, of the certain and the unexpected, which we call Real Life. 

To learn Latin, too, is not wholly and solely a mental exercise. It 
is a walk with an object. To all who speak and write in a language 
derived, wholly or in part, as most of the languages of civilisation are 
derived, from the language of old Rome, a knowledge of the ancestor- 
tongue is a valuable acquisition. That fact alone, of course, would not 
justify us for a moment in assigning to it a principal place in a system 
of education. It is, however, a dead language ; its laws are fixed ; its 
grammar is ascertained ; its vocabulary is completed; its literature is 
copious, elegant, and of all degrees of difficulty, and it has unique 
advantages for the training of the human mind. But, in order that 
such training may be effectual, Latin must be properly manipulated. 
Now it is in the grammatical study of Latin that the reasoning 
faculties are exercised. Neglect the grammar, and the raison a’étre of 
Latin teaching is destroyed. Do the Public School masters teach 
grammar? Can a carpenter cut wood without a saw? 

Evolution is notorious!y not a rapid process. A considerable period 
has elapsed since the epoch of those 


Dragons of the prime 
That tare each other in their slime. 


Head Masters have been meeting in periodic conference for many a 
year ; the world has been diligently studying Latin for nearly twenty 
centuries ; and we have got as far as the Pudlic School Latin Primer. 
Originally published in 1866, with the solemn sanction of the Head 
Masters included in the Commission of 1862, it became terribly 
distended by a severe attack of Revision which it went through in 
1888, and is now decorated and adorned with the title and new dignity 
of the Revised Latin Primer. So was another doughty companion of 
youth once plain Mister and slim. “O, monstrous! but one halfpenny- 
worth of bread to this intolerable deal of sack!” But the less bloated 
book of 1866 is still called the Public School Latin Primer ; it is still 
issued from the press; it still bears the stamp of authority ; it is still 
much used on account of its practicable dimensions, and for twenty 
years and more it remained the standard grammar. 

This quaint freak of grammatical science is not content, like mere 
ordinary grammars, to cultivate the memory and train the reasoning 
powers : it aspires to stimulate the imagination as well. To this latter 
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faculty it leaves the majority'of the questions usually asked in examina- 
tions: such as adjectives with unusual comparisons, nouns used only in 
the singular, or only in the plural, or varying in meaning according as 
they are singular or plural, or varying in gender, or varying in 
declension ; together with all the most difficult numerals. By the light 
of its information, it would be impossible for any merely human being 
to write a Roman date in full. Even in its present obese and dropsical 
condition it is impossible to discover from it the Latin for that congenial 
anniversary, the First of April. Light and shade are agreeable in a 
work of art; in classic architecture, mere bulk has its value; but 
clearness, conciseness, simplicity, and compactness are first essentials in 
a good grammar. 

But the best grammar book in the world is of no value unless its- 
use be enforced. As a matter of fact, the Public Schools seem to 
expect that the grammar should be done for them at the preparatory 
schools; and that a subject so trite and vulgar should be serenely 
excluded from their politer studies. To the inexperienced Bachelor of 
Arts who has just commenced Assistant Master, the deviation from 
absolute correctness, which is a venial backsliding in his own case, but 
a mortal sin in the case of minds of less splendid calibre, appears but 
the most insignificant of trifles. “A mere arithmetical mistake ; the 
process was correct,” comments the young Wrangler. “Only an 
inaccuracy,” observes the suave First in Classics. “You meant ament, 
not amant. A slip, no doubt.” In which agreeable suggestion the 
pupil effusively acquiesces ; quits the subject with judicious speed ; and 
makes the same mistake again next time. 

The fact is that, as Latin is at present handled for the training of 
the mind, it would be fifty times better to teach the boys to play whist. 
Care, accuracy, knowledge of general principles, recollection of precise 
rules, observation, the power of drawing speedy inferences, memory, 
courage to confront difficulties, dexterity in discovering when rule must 
be modified or abandoned through stress of circumstance, tact, good 
temper, equanimity in defeat, magnanimity in success, are elements of 
the utmost mental and moral value. Half-a-dozen pages of Cavendish 
or Pole would be an appropriate imposition for the culprit who led from 
a “Singleton” ; while omission to observe his partner’s call for trumps 
would naturally be corrected by the birch. 

If, then, the training be nil, do the Public Schools perform the other 
function of education and equip their sons with stores of useful know- 
ledge? Once again, we are treating of the commonplace many, not of 
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the clever few. Still they ave the many: the majority, important from 
that very fact alone, on behalf of whom this protest is penned. If it is 
the majority in whose case the Public School teaching fails, so much the 
greater is that failure. We have lightly indicated above the range of the 
Public School Product’s accomplishments. Press him a little farther. 
Put him to a few tests such as, if his education be worth anything, he 
ought fairly to be able to bear. Docs he know as much of French or 
German as, we will not say a German clerk, but we will say a German 
hotel-waiter, knows of English? Can he read or write a letter in French 
or German, or translate a column of a French or German newspaper ? 
Can he make a written statement in his own language as idiomatic, 
clear, and unmistakable as can his young sister, educated at a third the 
expense at the High School? Can he write as legible a hand as the boy 
that cleans the boots? Can he so much as talk English? There is a 
certain slang common to all Public Schools; and each school in 
particular usually rejoices in the possession of an esoteric jargon peculiar 
to itself. It is the great aim of a boy to express himself as much as 
possible in this barbarous lingo ; and to make the same word serve for 
the expression of the greatest possible number of different ideas, 
though it need not, therefore, be inferred that any undue strain is 
thereby thrown on the capacities of any one word. Apart from school 
slang, general and particular, the Public School Product’s vocabulary 
will be found to consist of the technical terms used in games, the 
mysterious English as She is Writ in a weekly paper of a pink 
complexion ; augmented by what words and phrases he may happen to 
remember from the half-dozen trashy sensational novels which have 
constituted his lighter reading ; and supplemented by sufficient of the 
vernacular to enable him to ask for a glass of beer or a cigarette. And 
as the schoolboy is afforded neither leisure nor encouragement to read 
English books, and it would, therefore, be manifestly unfair to expect 
him to understand English grammar, or to be able to write English 
prose, the schools are chary of putting him to so hurniliating an ordeal, 
and, even if they set him an essay to compose, do not vex him with 
preliminary instruction in so slight a thing, but relegate him to the light 
of nature and an encyclopedia. Doubtless the old Greeks and Romans 
were more stupid than the modern English ; for, amongst them, the art 
of composition in the vernacular was studied, practised, and taught. 

But if the Public Schools do not train the boys’ minds, they are, at 
any rate, supposed to teach the boys games. At all events, they make 
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the boys piay itiem. When the debates on the abolition of the Slave 
Trade were in full swing, it was urged on behalf of the slave-dealers 
that the slaves used to dance on deck. It turned out that they were 
forced to dance, in order to keep them in health, by means of the whip. 
The boys get to hate games. The present writer was at a preparatory 
school for Rugby, where lines were set for not playing up at “ footer.” 
The time devoted to games is quite inordinate. In fact, it is games, as 
much as anything, that drive boys away from Public Schools, and 
account for the existence of the “ Crammer.” 

“What the boys learn zz school is nothing to what they learn oud” 
is positively pronounced of the Public Schools as a panegyric when it 
ought to be whispered as a solecism in shame. In fact, these institu- 
tions are full of grotesque anomalies. The very instructors are paid 
the salaries of clerks, and are encouraged to eke out their incomes by 
keeping inns. Yet Paterfamilias, when he comes down, as did his father 
before him, to place his son in one of these seminaries of tares, is 
cajoled by the affable condescension of the Pedagogue-publican ; is 
awed by the mysterious reticence of the Head Augur; and contem- 
plating the courts and cloisters, baths and workshops and playing-fields, 
and marking the automatic machinery of disciplined conduct which 
English lads invariably evolve among themselves when they are thrown 
together in any numbers, finds his doubts and misgivings laid to rest— 
until, when it is too late, he counts the cost. 

It is a vital question. The upper middle classes and the owners of 
land have been heavily hit of late years, and the prospects of improve- 
ment are doubtful. It has been pointed out how this expenditure of a 
substantial sum upon an article that is by no means worth it, this 
reprehensible piece of needless extravagance, operates as a deterrent 
from marriage. To the labouring man each additional boy is an 
additional breadwinner. To gentlefolk a girl is, at best, a blessing in 
disguise. But there is no disguise about a boy. He is an unmanageable 
superfluity, a useless incubus, a perennial source of difficulty, the most 
unremunerative and unsatisfactory of investments. In another place 
the present writer has ventured to suggest where, in his opinion, 
Society may look hopefully for a solution of the problem here roughly 
indicated. At present he is only concerned to demonstrate that our 
present system of upper-class cultivation is a costly farce; that its 
expense is quite disproportionate to its actual value; and that the 
Public School Product is not worth the price that is paid for him. 

A. W. READY. 





SAVED 


" OXLEY GARDENS, Tuesday.—I give way—I can bear my 
B lot no longer—it cannot be wrong to escape from it—I shall 
range myself with the women who have defied the cruel and 
senseless usages of society—the world stoned them, but they kept their 
own self-respect. Come to lunch and arrange details—you must take 
me a thousand miles from England.” 

This was the fateful letter which Mrs. Eric Lister sent to Mr. Percy 
Gunting, her great friend. He read it sitting in a comfortable arm- 
chair at half-past nine in the morning. He was a very young man, but 
large for his age, full-bodied, with close black hair, and a dark and 
round and generally cheerful face; he wore a beautiful smoking suit, 
with collar and cuffs of yellow satin. His cheerful face clouded ; his 
hand holding the letter dropped upon his knee; he looked vacantly 
round the neatly-curtained and neatly-pictured room. His glance fell on 
the breakfast waiting for him, the silver tea-pot and the rack of perfect 
toast, the silver cover promising nourishment within, the marmalade in 
its pretty glass pot. Mr. Percy Gunting cultivated his body generously 
and carefully on settled principles. He felt dimly that there was a 
pathos in the waiting marmalade, that its days were gone, that the 
letter summoned him to sterner things. But habit is strong, and 
presently he moved to the table, and ate his filleted sole and his egg and 
his marmalade, and drank his tea, solemnly, without joy. Then he lit 
a cigarette, and went back to the arm-chair and read the letter again. 

Of course he was devoted to Fanny Lister, had been for months. 
And her husband was hard and matter-of-fact, who could never under- 
stand her beautiful nature. He had professed his love for her over and 
over again; but he had never thought she would take—he had never 
hoped in his wildest dreams she would give herself to him. He sighed, 
and dropped his cigarette on the floor. 

His reflections were not exaggerated : he had indeed been Mrs. Eric 
Lister’s friend—one hesitated to use the word lover of an appearance so 
correct and comfortable—for months. She was about twenty-eight, and 
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her husband, a fairly prosperous merchant, was quite middle-aged, a 
methodical and reasonable person who typified for her the common- 
place, almost—it is painful to relate—the commercial ; while she had a 
soul, and was read in the minor poets, and knew a few words of Spanish, 
and longed accordingly for a poetic temperament, for a sympathiser 
who should bring her beautiful thoughts and passionate impulses. His 
friends had not found these qualities in Percy Gunting, but Mrs. Lister 
trusted her woman’s instinct. He came often to tea when she was 
alone; he made love to her, diffidently at first, cheerfully anon. He 
cut likely bits of poetry out of an evening paper, and sent them to her, 
ineffectually denying their authorship. He was pleased—who would 
not have been?—with the romance. Yet, as time went on, it would 
have burdened a less heroic chivalry, for Mrs. Lister’s soul took little 
heed of times and places. She lived remotely, and would summon him 
by telegram as though he were a doctor. She forgot that it is wise to 
lunch always at the same time, she forgot that even passionate man 
must dine, she forgot that men of all kinds have engagements. Percy 
never complained, but on occasions his face wore a wistful, almost a 
hunted, expression ; and Mrs. Lister wondered, and, being a woman, 
perhaps rejoiced, at what vultures of love were tearing him. 

But now his great triumph was come. 

As he dressed, it occurred to him that a journey of thousands of 
miles could not be made in a frock coat; on the other hand, he had 
intended to call on some people in the afternoon. He decided to wear 
a suit of dark tweed ; he put on also brown boots. He almost sighed 
again as he looked round his pretty flat, perhaps for the last time. 
That reminded him: it might be well to have a portmanteau packed 
with things appropriate to a very distant journey. And that again 
reminded him that his cigarette case was empty: he filled it and forgot 
the portmanteau. As he went forth into Dover Street, braced for his 
great enterprise, he felt inclined to shake hands with the obliging hall 
porter, who typified for him the comfort of his past. 

Mrs. Lister was waiting for him in the drawing-room. She was a 
little, slight, fair-haired woman, with a thinly wailing voice and many 
gestures. “ Ah, Percy, you have come to me!” 

“Yes,” said Percy. 

She put her head on his breast, and he caressed her rigidly, with a 
certain melancholy determination. 

“We will fly together, Percy.” 
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“Yes, darling.” The thought glanced upon him that his life in 
London had been rather pleasant. He was twenty-four, and had a 
thousand a year, and dined out a good deal. 

“Percy, Eric was dreadful to-day.” It was odd that, though her 
chief grievance against Mr. Lister was that he was commonplace and 
commercial, she always called him Eric, a second name given him by 
his mother, whereas he, good man, preferred his father’s choice of 
Thomas. As she pronounced it, one thought rather of a romantic and 
daring person. 

“What has he done?” Percy asked. I would not say that his 
indignation had not a taint of fretfulness. 

“QO, everything. He treated me to a lecture last night about not 
seeing enough of his relations. He complained of the dinner—he 
seems to think I—/ can be a household drudge. He is impossible, 
Percy.” 

Percy walked moodily to the window, turned round, and faced her 
sadly. His fine face was perplexed. “ Poor fellow!” he said. 

“What do you mean?” Mrs. Lister asked sharply. 

“I pity him,” said Percy, “because he cannot appreciate you, 
dearest. And now he will lose you—at least I suppose so.” 

“What do you mean, Percy ?”—her air was tragic; her hands fell 
by her sides—* Do you regret?” 

“No, dear, no.” He regained a laborious cheerfulness, “ But I can’t 
help feeling for him. Poor chap!” 

Mrs. Lister thought he was harping over-much on the subject. She 
turned round abruptly, and then turned back again. “We must brace 
ourselves—we must venture all for our freedom. Let us plan. It is 
hateful to think of common things, but we must be practical. Percy, 
you must take me to some beautiful island thousands of miles away.” 

His mind bent to the practical. Percy reflected rapidly that one 
could read for the Bar in a beautiful island as well as in London. But 
he would have to return for the examination. 

“T ought to go and get tickets,” he said. 

“Tickets!” Mrs. Lister exclaimed impatiently, but added “Yes, 
dear, you are so thoughtful.” 

Here a servant announced that lunch was ready. “Lunch!” 
Mrs. Lister exclaimed with bitter irony, when the servant was gone. 
But Percy received the announcement cheerfully, and made towards the 
door. They went down to the dining-room in silence: she helped him 
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to curry. But as soon as they were alone, and before he had tasted it, 
she started from the table. 

“This is not a time for trifling,” she cried. “Lunch! Percy, you 
must go.” 

To lunch was not to trifle in Percy’s philosophy of life. He looked 
at her amazed. “Go?” he asked. “Why?” 

“We must strain every nerve. There is not a moment to lose. 
You must go and get those tickets.” 

“Where to?” His tone was distinctly unhappy, but she overbore 
him in her zeal. 

“ Anywhere, anywhere—away from this hateful place.” 

“ Shall we go to Paris?” he asked. 

“Paris!” A familiar name excited her scorn, as of course. “You 
talk as if it were a holiday trip.” But, after all, Paris was appropriate. 
“Yes,” she said wearily, “ we will go to Paris.” 

“All right,” said Percy, “then there’s no hurry about the tickets. 
We can’t go before the evening, and we'll get them at the station.” 

“No, no. That is too great a risk. Go, Percy, get them now; let 
_us be prepared.” 

“All right, Pl get them at Cook’s. But they don’t shut, probably, 
till . 

Mrs. Lister had sunk aghast into her chair. Cook’s! That all her 
tragedy should end in Cook’s! She leaned forward and buried her 
face in her hands and gave a little sob. Percy was moved at once. He 
was never proof against a sob. 

“ Dear, what is it?” he asked gently. 

“O, Percy,” she wailed, “ you are so hard, so hard. I give up all the 
world for you, and you have nothing for me but cold words and sordid 
details. Never one word of love. Leave me now, Percy; go to—go 
and get the tickets, and come back for me. I shall lie down a little on 
my bed. I shall be well when you come back.” She smiled wanly 
upon him. 

“Can’t I go with you, and 

“Percy! Tomy room!” Her surprise was patently genuine. 

“T forgot,” said Percy, feebly. 

“Go,” she said. 

He looked dolefully at the curry, which had by this time a greasy 
aspect, and rose. 

“ My poor boy,” Mrs. Lister said, “ you look ill. We must be brave. 
Drink some brandy, Percy.” 
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The idea of brandy on an empty stomach was abhorrent to Percy 
Gunting. He shook his head, intimating, as she took it, that no 
stimulant was necessary to his love. He went away, manfully facing 
his destiny. He repelled the idea of going to lunch at his club. 

* * * * * 

In two hours he returned. He sank into a chair in the empty 
drawing-room, hopeless and lunchless, and presently Mrs. Lister ran in, 
all tumbled and fluffy and muddled. 

“T’ve been packing a box all by myself,” she said breathlessly ; “I 
dared not ask my maid. I sent her out. You know that grey skirt 
you said you liked—O, Percy, Eric comes home at six. When does 
the train go? Eight, isn’t it? Well, you must come here at half-past 
five—O, of course, yes, I must write a farewell note to Eric, poor Eric. 
Percy, what is it Shelley says about the past, you know —-O, never mind 
—yes, you come at half-past five, and we'll drive about London till it’s 
time to go to the station.” 

“ We can’t go to-day,” Percy interrupted. 

She stood suddenly still. 

“When I got to that beastly Cook’s,” he went on, “I found I hadn’t 
enough money for the tickets, and then I remembered I was overdrawn 
at the bank. I went to my solicitor, and he wasn’t in. You see, I must 
see my solicitor before we go, and raise some money somehow.” 

“ Your solicitor ?” 

* Yes,” he rejoined, almost irritably. “I must see him personally. I 
know he'll let me have some money at once. I shan’t tell him what it’s 
for. We shall be able to go to-morrow all right.” 

“We can’t go to-day, Percy? We can’t fly at once while we may?” 

“We can go just as well to-morrow. O, don’t you understand, 
Fanny? I must see my solicitor.” 

“ You never loved me, Percy.” She sat gravely down. “ You think 
more of your solicitor, more of wretched, stupid trifles than you do of 
me. I might have known it would end in this way. It doesn’t matter,” 
her voice got thin and tearful; “I was never meant to have any 
happiness. I must dree my weird. Go, Percy, go and talk to your 
solicitor about money. Never mind me. I hope you will be happy.” 

Percy had half-risen from his chair with an expression not altogether 
miserable, but when she began to cry, he pulled himself together. “I 
do love you, Fanny. I love you tremendously.” 

She looked at him wistfully. “Do you, Percy?” she asked. 
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He went to her, and kneeled beside her chair, and she smoothed his 
hair back from his forehead. It was their customary attitude. He 
talked to her wisely and soothingly. He told her how he would see his 
solicitor early the next morning, and get the tickets, and they would go 
by the eleven o'clock train; they would be very happy together ; it 
would be one long dream of happiness; they had better lunch at 
Dover; he preferred it to waiting for Calais. She was calmed, and 
when he went was resigned to the delay. 

Percy Gunting walked all the way to his club deep in thought. His 
soul was oppressed by cares greater than had come before into his 
harmless life. Would it all end well? Would he and Fanny really 
find in one another a true unity of spirit? Should he discharge his man, 
or take him with them? What should he do about his flat? He 
stared vacantly at the passing omnibuses. That evening he felt vaguely 
that he was a sort of criminal and should hide himself from detection. 
He avoided his fellow-men and dined in his flat. He looked round it 
with affection as he sat there after dinner. The soft arm-chair, the 
convenient tables and bookcases, the appliances for drinking, his pipe- 
racks and cigar cabinet, all the little comforts of his single life were 
grown inexpressibly dear to him. There grew on him a feeling that 
the world was using him ill—him who had done it no harm. 

He slept fitfully that night, and woke finally at seven o'clock. 
There was an hour before he need get up and be heroic, and he lay and 
counted the galloping minutes with deeper and deeper depression. 
Then, being brave, he pulled himself together and dressed. For the 
first time in his life, so far as he could remember, he could not eat his 
breakfast, and the fact brought home to him very fully on what strange 
seas he was embarking. He told his man to pack a portmanteau, that 
he was going away for a week ; he felt that he could not tell this bland 
domestic that he was to live for ever on a beautiful island. Then, with 
something of a scared look, he got into a cab and drove to his solicitor’s. 

At a quarter past ten he arrived at Boxley Gardens, and nervously 
rang the bell. A housemaid opened the door. Mrs, Lister was ill in 
bed and could not see him, she said: she was to give him this note. He 
received it with a sense of tragedy, and read :—“ The doctor says it is a 
severe cold, but I think I shall die. I cannot possibly go to-day; and, 
Percy, I shall never go. I feel that fate is against me. Eric was kind 
last night. It all ends in bathos ; it is like life. I cannot begin it over 
again. Acold in the head! How little they know me! Go, Percy, 
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and forget me, and forgive me if I have wronged you. Be brave and 
live your life.” 

“Tell Mrs. Lister I’m so sorry she’s ill, and I quite understand,” 
said Percy. He was very brave: neither the housemaid nor the cabman 
saw desolation in his face. As he drove back to his rooms, he looked 
at himself critically in the glass of the cab. He looked ill, he thought, 
but not despairing: he was bearing up. Bah! he thought, such are 
women. He laughed aloud—quite cheerfully. He was determined to 
put his self-control to an unnecessary test. As the cab passed his club 
in Piccadilly, he stopped it and went to the billiard-room, and amazed 
and disgusted an old friend by slapping him heartily on the back. 


G. S. STREET. 





THE ORIGINAL WEIR OF HERMISTON 


HE Edinburgh of the early years of George III was very 
T different from the prim, regular, spick-and-span reputable city 
of to-day. It was still mainly hemmed within the Flodden 

Wall, hastily thrown up after the defeat as a defence against 
English invasion. Thus, it consisted of the High Street on the 
steep ridge leading to the Castle Rock; of the Cowgate in the 
hollow to the scuth; of the narrow and tortuous wynds_ and 
vennels running up to the High Street on one side and on the 
other down to the edge of the Nor’ Loch; of the Grass Market ; 
and, beyond the ancient .limit, of the Canongate, which continues 
the main thoroughfare down to Holyrood. Some sixty thousand 
indwellers were squeezed into these narrow (one by one and a quarter 
miles) limits. The town grew upward, not outward. The houses were 
huge “lands,” from six to ten stories high, where poor folk huddled at the 
top, whilst the wealthier citizens dwelt below. “Each inhabitable space 
was crowded like the underdeck of a ship,” says Scott; but even ships 
are not overcrowded nowadays, and “like herrings in a barrel” seems 
an apter simile. Scarce a room in the city but held its open or concealed 
bed. Sanitary arrangements were conspicuous, even for that era, by 
their primitive rudeness. Water was scarce, and was laboriously con- 
veyed up those endless stairs on the backs of caddies, as the curious 
and distinctive class of water-bearers (though the title was not theirs 
alone) was called. But slops, house-refuse, filthy bits of all sorts, were 
hurled on the street. “Gardy-loo” (a corruption, the learned affirm, 
of Gare a leau!*) yelled the housewife into the night as she stood at 
her lattice high, the odoriferous bucket poising in her hand. And when 
that voice from the clouds smote the ear of the belated wayfarer, how it 
sped his lagging steps! “ Haud yer han’, guidwife, till I win by,” was 
his piteous entreaty. All-too often the splash “froze his swift speech 





* But Mrs. Winifred Jenkins, who visited the city in the train of Matthew Bramble, Esq., 
reports that the true meaning is :—‘‘ The Lord have mercy on your soul.” 
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with sorrow and amaze”; and he needs must stagger onward, an 
unsavoury admonition of the need for wary walking. The streets were 
horribly unclean. They were scavengered, indeed, by pigs, unharried, 
save by frolicsome children, who, mounting their backs, drove them hither 
and thither despite their shrill protestings. The stranger scoffed, but 
the citizen was unmoved. “The clartier the cosier” was an apophthegm 
oft in his mouth. A sagacious burgher permanently enriched his lands by 
carting thereto a quantity of street scourings, so potent was the compost. 
The upper stories of the houses overlapped, and as the closes at the 
bottom were far from being broad, aloft the opposing mansions almost 
touched : thus the rooms were imperfectly lighted, and a continuous 
twilight mantled the universal disarray. The ways of life were simple. 
Two o'clock was the favourite dinner hour. Supper, the great social meal, 
was often taken out of doors. The tavern was the sole meeting-place. 
In the tavern business was done by day ; in the tavern clubs mustered 
o’nights, for such “ high jinks” as Guy Mannering never dared to tell. 
Allan Ramsay and Fergusson have preserved us pictures of these dens 
—Fortune’s, the Star and Garter, Douglas’s, John Dowie’s, and the rest 
—from which light and air were carefully excluded. Nearly everybody 
drank too much, washed too little, swore horribly, and lived roughly. 
And some made long prayers which changed their habits no whit. 
Despite it all, Old Edinburgh was an amusing place. Life was 
anything but dull, everybody knew everybody else, there was much 
good fellowship, there were the best of claret, the best of talk, and the 
best of stories. The pathetic and heroic memories of the place, its 
superb position and surroundings, kindled the imagination. There was 
an old and famous aristocracy, whose very names were instinct with 
romance. Moreover, there was high breeding, there was learning, there 
was genius, for in that strange city during the second half of last century 
lived men who have profoundly influenced the thought and literature of 
the world. Here as contemporaries were Adam Smith, the political 
economist ; David Hume, the philosopher; Walter Scott, the future 
novelist. Could living London furnish such a trio? Burns and 
Smollett were “residenters,” though not citizens ; and there were crowds 
of lesser and yet distinguished names : Allan Ramsay, Fergusson, Home, 
Blair, Henry Mackenzie, Henry Raeburn, Creech, Principal Robertson, 
the two Tytlers, Kames, Monboddo, Dougald Stuart, James Boswell, 
to name but these. And in this town and among these men there 
moved the portentous figure of Robert Macqueen, Lord Braxfield, 
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Senator of the College of Justice, and as Lord Justice Clerk President 
of the Court of Justiciary, the Weir of Hermiston of Stevenson’s 
remarkable fragment. His day witnessed a social revolution. The 
city overran its ancient bounds, Brown Square was built in 1763-4, 
George Square a year or so after ; and in 1767 Edinburgh leapt across 
the ravine to the north, and the New Town arose in formal order. 
Before the end of the century the old mode of life was given up by the 
more prosperous classes. There was more space, more light, more 
cleanliness, an advance in every sort of refinement. Braxfield removed 
to George Square : that was his sole concession to the newer time. He 
was middle-aged when the change began. He was formed by Old 
Edinburgh, by its wit, its learning, its prejudice, its moral and physical 
grime, its caustic and racy speech, and it is asa representative of Old 
Edinburgh that he abides to-day. 

His origin was provincial. His grandfather was gardener to the 
Earl of Selkirk, and his father was made a lawyer that he might be 
baron-bailie to his lordship. He prospered, became Sheriff of Lanark- 
shire, and acquired the estate of Braxfield, near Lanark. Robert, his 
eldest son, was first educated there, and served a full term of apprentice- 
ship with a Writer to the Signet, during the latter part whereof he studied 
at the University for the Scots Bar, and at twenty-two was admitted 
Advocate, 14th February, 1744. A lawyer and the son of a lawyer, 
instruments of sasine, feu charters, all the quaint terminology of Scots. 
jurisprudence were familiar to him from his cradle. That jurisprudence 
derived from two sources: the old Feudal Law and the Civil or Roman: 
Law, as these had been modified by the practice of the country during 
the centuries of its history. Now, of the field of Feudal Law Braxfield! 
knew every inch, and he was well acquainted with the Civil Law in al! 
its practical applications; so that Cockburn, who cordially detested 
him, styles him the best lawyer of his time. Commercial law became 
of importance late in his career, and his grasp of it was not so thorough ; 
yet even here, so Cockburn assures us, he was only second to Islay 
Campbell, President of the Court. His rise was not rapid. It is not 
for ten or fifteen years after admission that his name begins to occur in 
the Faculty Decisions, those excellent contemporary law reports. He 
was not one of that hereditary Nobility of the Robe which had then 
possesion of the Faculty of Advocates. His uncouth manner, his 
brusqueness and plain speaking, were against him. A story of his 
early career tells how he queried some Lord Ordinary’s authority for 
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a ridiculous proposition, and was answered :—“ Lord Stair.” “Na, my 
lord, hat can never be, for there’s nae nonsense to be found in Stair.” 
Only by degrees were agents made aware of his profound legal 
knowledge; the sense wherewith he put his points; the pertinacity 
wherewith he stuck to them; the direct, unadorned rhetoric wherewith 
he carried them to their logical conclusions. At that time written 
pleadings were much in vogue. The appeal from the Lord Ordinary 
to the Inner House was by a long petition, compounded of 
facts and arguments, and followed by answers of equal complexity. 
I have read several of Macqueen’s (temp. 1767-1771). They are 
direct, vigorous, pointed ; but with such a method it takes an unknown 
man a long time to discover his qualities. But his opportunity 
came. The ’45 had a peculiar influence on Scots Law. Many estates 
incurred forfeiture. Ingenious and often successful attempts were made 
by every species of legal device to save those forfeitures. Many 
conundrums in the law of Heritable Property must be unriddled by the 
Supreme Court (the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank produced a 
similar state of things in Company Law); and Macqucen was Counsel 
for the Crown in these matters. Thus he rose into public notice at the 
same time that he perfected his knowledge, and made it thoroughly 
available for current use. Yet his lore, though deep, was narrow. He 
knew Scots Law profoundly, and he had no other learning. It was said 
that after his law-books, he had probably read nothing but filth. He 
spent his vacations on his estate at Braxfield, where he farmed with 
diligence and success, and enjoyed the rude pleasure of the old Scots 
laird. He had no sympathy with the cultured Edinburgh society of 
his time, the men whose work was to delight or inform the gencrations, 
Hume was Keeper of the Advocates’ Library, and must have handed 
him many a book. His keen contemptuous glance may have rested on 
Adam Smith’s shambling figure and vacant look. The Scotts were 
his neighbours in George Square. But the future was to these men. 
His was the present, and his ignorance was no bar to professional 
advancement. Law is a jealous mistress ; culture is but a clog to them 
that serve her; Coke, not Bacon, is the great name in English juris- 
prudence. But Macqueen’s success was due to other than legal qualities. 
He was a boon companion of the choicest, a magnificent toper, though 
on that strong head, that iron frame, that seasoned stomach, no potation 
took effect. His talk was agreeably compounded of curses, “ sculdud- 
dery,” and personalities. Legal consultation, like other business, was 
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done in the tavern. Here, over a long succession of drams, the client 
told his story, the agent made his suggestions, the Advocate gave his 
opinion. One can imagine the delight with which the bonnet-laird, 
whose “ganging plea,” in one shape or other, had tried the temper of 
“a’ the Fifteen” again and again, must have seen this jovial counsel seize, 
as by art-magic, on the salient features of his case, and explain with 
admirable brevity and clearness, in an accent broader than his own, and 
with a delightful garnishment of oaths, exactly how things were, and 
exactly what things ought to be done; so that in the future all was 
plain sailing. Nor did Macqueen’s services stop here. Having 
supplied his client with indecent anecdote enough to feed the 
country-side for the next twelvemonth, he, like as not, closed the 
evening, or the morning, by drinking both client and agent under 
the table just in time to allow him to repair to the Parliament 
House to argue with his accustomed clearness and cxactness before 
their Lordships until noon: when he and his fellow lawyers would 
repair in quaint procession across the Parliament Close for their 
meridian in John’s Coffee House. No wonder that he rose to be the 
most popular advocate at the Bar and had fifteen or twenty cases in one 
day before the Lord Ordinary ! 

In 1776 Macqueen, after some opposition on his part, for the change 
meant a reduced income, was raised to the Bench as Lord Braxfield ; 
in 1780 he wae made a Lord of Justiciary ; and in 1788 as Lord Justice 
Clerk he became practically President of the Justiciary Court. He 
died in 1799 after a long illness, so that ten years measures the time of 
his pre-eminence. On the Bench his characteristics were accentuated, 
and made, of course, more noticeable. Passable in a young advocate, a 
fondness for cards, for wine, for bawdy talk, was scandalous in an 
elderly judge, and swearing was no longer considered “a great 
ornament to the conversation of a gentleman.” Yet Braxfield 
out-Heroded Herod. He cursed “without provocation, like an ensign 
of the last age in his teens,” is the strange simile of his contemporary, 
Ramsay of Ochtertyre. The changes in living already noted were 
accompanied by changes in thought and sentiment. The younger men 
hankered after southern turns of speech, though their efforts were not 
ever successful, for it was true of them what Braxfield said of Lord 
Jeffrey :—“ He had tint his Scots, and gained nae English.” Also, 
high-flown sentiments expressed in vague and enthusiastic language— 
the flatulent eloquence of the Man of Feeling—were much in vogue. 
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And for all this Braxfield cherished an utter hatred, a supreme 
contempt. He abhorred verbiage, he was ever pertinent and material. 
He exaggerated his Scots of set purpose; only one of his time could 
use the words, so expressive for wit and satire, of that dead and gone, 
or now degraded language, to the same fell purpose. “He struck me 
as very like Robert Burns,” says (again rather oddly) Ramsay of 
Ochtertyre, who knew both men intimately. His seemed the voice of 
Old Scotland protesting against a degenerate and effeminate time. 
Raeburn, and Raeburn at his very best—(and how good that is !)—has 
limned him for us, and various contemporaries have supplemented 
Raeburn with descriptions. A strong, tall, dark man, with a broad red 
face; protruding lips; keen-glancing, commanding eyes; shaggy 
eyebrows ; a deep, growling voice; a certain rude, dramatic force in 
delivery ; an effective colloquial way of arguing in the form of question 
and answer. In Raeburn’s picture (admirably commented on in 
Stevenson’s Virginibus Puerisque) there is a peculiar, humorous, 
quizzical, cynical expression, as of one that has fathomed the baser side 
of human nature, and is contemptuously amused thereby: the face of 
one not brutal nor cruel, nor even coarse; but ruthless, firm, 
determined ; a man of strong intellect, strong character, strong will. 
Drape the figure in the magnificent robes of a Scots Judge, and the 
result is imposing enough. Braxfield’s characteristics, as the growl and 
the dialect, intensified the general effect. No one laughed at Braxfield’s 
talk and manner on the Bench: the grotesqueness was lost in terror. 
Such was he who in troubled times sat on the criminal judgment seat 
of the Scots capital. 

There is only praise for his civil findings. He was ever painstaking 
and accurate. If he laboured under any misapprehension, Ramsay tells 
us, he was pleased to be corrected. “ He has taken away more sound 
law with him than he has left on the Bench”: thus on his death a 
colleague opposed to him in many ways. If his broad or caustic 
humour blazed out now and again, it was no hindrance. A _ foolish 
member of the Fifteen had delivered a rambling and irrelevant judgment, 
concluding with “Such is my opinion.” “ Your opeenion!” growled 
Braxfield in one of his formidable asides. Of Lord Hailes, another of 
his fellow senators, he said that he “knew but the neuks of a case,” an 
opinion that will commend itself to every one who has toiled through 
some pages of Hailes’s Annals. It chanced that two well-known 
advocates, one of them Charles Hay, afterwards Lord Newton, a member 
of the Crochallan Fencibles and so a boon companion of Burns, had 
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been “ late, late at e’en drinkin’ the wine.” Next day, with every mark 
of their last night’s debauch, they were pleading before Braxfield. He 
listened in contemptuous amusement, but at length burst forth :—“ Ye 
may just pack up your papers and gang hame; the tane o’ ye’s 
riftin’ punch and the ither belchin’ claret”—(how exquisitely subtle 
the distinction !)—“ and there'll be nae guid got out o’ ye the day!” 

As a criminal judge Lord Cockburn paints him a “bloody Jeffreys” :— 
“It may be doubted if he was ever so much in his element as when 
tauntingly repelling the last despairing claim of a wretched culprit, and 
sending him to Botany Bay or the gallows with an insulting jest. Yet 
this was not from cruelty, for which he was too strong and too jovial, 
but from cherished coarseness.” (This passage probably suggested the 
“Hanging of Duncan Jopp” episode in Stevenson.) Cockburn was 
present as a boy at one, at least, of the 1793-94 political trials, and he 
often saw Braxfield at his father’s house. He was afterwards a Judge 
of the Court of Session, and the weight of his authority is therefore 
great. But he detested Braxfield, and, so far as I can find, this 
summary of his is far too strong. No saying of Braxfield’s is 
authentically reported that warrants it. I believe the truth to be this. 
There were five ordinary Justiciary Judges besides the Lord Justice 
Clerk, and sometimes all were present in Court. These were 
Braxfield’s boon companions, and to them he addressed asides, which 
were told and retold, and lost nothing in the telling. The very worst 
legend was of a supposed address to an old friend, Matthew Hay, with 
whom he used to play chess. Matthew was finally tried for murder and 
convicted before him; and, “ That’s checkmate noo, Matthew!” This 
story was told in the first edition of Lockhart’s Lzfe of Scott; but 
Lockhart afterwards expressly apologised to the family for it. Braxfield 
it seems, could not play chess at all, and the anecdote belongs to another 
judge, and sets forth, 1 fancy, an aside to Braxfield, who was present 
at the trial. 

In non-political cases, if the reports go for anything, he did 
excellently. Take two instances where he presided: the first is the 
trial of William Brodie and George Smith, on the 27th and 28th 
of August, 1788, for breaking into and robbing the General Excise 
Office of Scotland on the 5th of March preceding. Brodie was the 
famous Deacon Brodie, the story of whose double life, as housebreaker 
and reputable citizen, occupied Stevenson in divers ways. William 
Creech, the famous Edinburgh bookseller (he published the Edinburgh 
editions of Burns; and his shop, at the east end of the Luckenbooths, 
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hard by St. Giles’s, was the resort of all the wits of his day), was on the 
jury, and produced a full account of the trial. Beginning at nine in the 
morning, it lasted the whole day and night, and Braxfield never left the 
Court-room (no doubt, as the custom was, he had biscuits and wine on 
the Bench). He followed the evidence throughout with the closest 
attention ; and everything for and against was noted in its due place in 
his summing-up, which began at half-past four on the morning of the 
second day! Creech omits the recapitulation of the evidence, but gives 
what seems the substance of the rest of the speech. It is clear and 
pertinent, and it is dead against Brodie (Smith’s guilt was practically 
admitted), simply by reason of the skill and acuteness with which the 
facts are marshalled. “Few men could have done the like,” says 
Creech. The prisoners were found guilty, and were sentenced to death 
by Braxfield in a few such grave and dignified words as might well 
beseem a humane judge of our own day. in fairness I musi ote that 
Creech was again of the jury in one of the Sedition Trials in 
1794. He was objected to by the panel Gerrald as prejudiced ; and 
Braxfield, in repelling the objection, went out of his way to approve of 
Creech’s alleged statement, which Creech himself at once declared that 
he had never made. The second of my two trials was that of Sir A. 
Gordon Kinloch for the murder of his brother. It began at ten o'clock 
on the morning of Monday, 29th January, 1795, and ended a few 
minutes before eight o’clock on the Tuesday morning. The facts were 
admitted ; the defence being the insanity of the panel, who was in the 
result aquitted. The brevity and point of Braxfield’s summing-up are 
noteworthy. It fills a little over a column of the report, while the 
speeches for the Crown and the defence take up some thirty between 
them. 

The Sedition Trials are a different matter. The chief were Thomas 
Muir’s in 1793, and William Skirving’s, Maurice Margarot’s, and Joseph 
Gerrald’s, in 1794. They excited enormous interest, and Braxfield’s 
conduct of them was vehemently attacked, and as vehemently defended, 
in and out of Parliament. Cockburn (in two considerable volumes) 
subjects them to minute analysis and criticism. From to-day’s judicial 
point of view, Braxfield’s matter and manner are inexcusable ; but let 
us try to understand his position. The prisoners were charged with 
sedition, which he defined to be “violating the peace and order of 
society.” The defence was, in substance, that they were seeking 
parliamentary reform by constitutional methods. It was not unnatu- 
rally assumed that they mcant a good deal more. The judges threw all 
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their influence on the side of the prosecution. At this period the French 
Revolution was in full blast; the King and Queen had been murdered, 
the worship of Reason inaugurated, and the supporters of the old 
régime despoiled and slaughtered wholesale ; and we ourselves were 
entering on that struggle for very life which ended only at Waterloo. 
Our “respectable” classes were in a state of frantic terror. Braxfield 
was not panic-stricken, but he thought the country in grave peril. Fifty 
years earlier, at the commencement of his professional career, he had 
seen a lad with a few friends land in the Highlands, overrun Scotland, 
hold a mimic court at Holyrood, and all but overthrow the Government. 
Were Jacobins likely to be less dangerous than Jacobites? He held 
the common legal doctrine of the last century as to the perfection of the 
British Constitution, and in Muir’s case he laid it down as an axiom. 
In another matter, Zhe Edinburgh Gazetteer reports him thus :—“ The 
reformers talk of liberty and equality ; this they have in cverything 
consistent wi’ their happiness, and equality also. However low borna 
man may be, yet his abilities may raise him to the highest honours of 
the State. He may rise tobe lord chancellor, the head of the law ; he 
may rise to be archbishop of Canterbury, the head of the kirk; and 
tak precedence of a’ ranks but the blood-royal. What mair equality 
wad they hae? If they hae ability, low birth is not against them.” 
There is a touch of parody in this and what follows, for which Captain 
Johnson, the publisher, was had up before the Court ; but it practically 
represents Braxfield’s view—a view quite natural in a man who had 
risen by his own merits to such great place. But if our Constitution 
was perfect, how impertinent and gratuitous—nay, how criminal—the lust 
to tinker it, when, even if reform were desirable, the time for it was not 
“when this nation is engaged in a bloody war with a neighbouring 
nation, consisting of millions of the most profligate monsters that ever 
disgraced humanity!” The reformers (grumbletonians he quaintly 
dubbed them) were under French influence, and so were held suspect. 
“T never was an admirer of the French, and now I can only consider 
them as monsters of human nature.” So Braxfield argued, and then 
proceeded to put the case for the old order with brutal frankness :— 
“ A government in every country should be just like a corporation ; and, 
in this country, it is made up of the landed interest, which alone has 
a right to be represented; as for the rabble who have nothing but 
personal property, what hold has the nation of them? What security 
for the payment of their taxes? They may pack up all their property 
on their backs, and leave the country in a twinkling of an eye, but 
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landed property cannot be removed.” In all these sedition cases, there 
was no real controversy over the facts, which were well known to every- 
body before the trial. Of necessity Braxfield came to the judgment 
seat with his mind made up. 

The precedents of the old Scots treason trials were not such as 
inculcated impartiality. The accused were, he conceived, enemies and 
traitors to their country, and it was his plain duty to obtain a conviction. 
He rejoiced in his task, and Edinburgh rang with his pithy sayings. 
“Let them bring me prisoners and I'll find them law,” was his advice 
to the authorities. He scouted a suggested difficulty. ‘“ Hoot, just 
gie me Josie Norrie (Clerk of the Court and a master of precedents) 
and a guid jury, and I'll dae for the fallow.” The “ guid jury” he took 
the best means of securing. At that epoch in Scotland the presiding 
judge chose the jurors by picking five at a time till the fifteen were 
made up; the prisoner had no peremptory challenge, and his objections 
to each batch were promptly repelled. In a town like Edinburgh 
Braxfield knew many of the jurors personally, and he unscrupulously 
packed the assize with friends of the Government. At Muir's trial, 
John Horner, father of the more celebrated Francis, in entering the 
box passed by Braxfield, who growled in his most dulcet voice :—“ Come 
awa’, Maister Horner, come awa’, and help us to hang one o’ they 
damnéd scoundrels.” He openly said of the reformers :—“ They wad 
a’ be muckle the better o’ being haangit.” (This seems to me the true 
and original version of his supposed address to a priscner: “Ye’re a 
vera clever chiel, man, but ye wad be nane the waur o’ a haanging.”) 
But his most famous aside was in Gerrald’s case. The panel urged 
that the author of Christianity himself was a reformer. “ Muckle he 
made o’ that,” chuckled Braxfield, “he was haangit.” This is much 
more than a semi-blasphemous witticism: it is a powerful argument. 
“You attack at your peril what we are sent here to defend; the future 
must settle whether we or you are right: we can only clear you out of 
the way.” I think the noble-minded Gerrald would have faced this 
conclusion. He gave his life for the cause, and all he contended for has 
long since been granted. In the report Braxfield is more decorous 
and less just. He accuses Gerrald of attacking Christianity, and 
on this being promptly denied he growls to him to goon. Margarot, 
described as “‘a most impudent and provoking body,” had Braxfield 
once very neatly (the story is not in the report, however): “Hae ye 
ony counsel, man?” said the judge. “No,” was the answer. “ Dae ye 
want to hae ony appointet?” “No, I only wish an interpreter to 
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make me understand what your Lordship says.” Margarot did defend 
himself, and did so very badly. He took the absurd objection that 
the Lord Justice General was not present, though he had been cited 
to appear before him and the others ; but, as Lord Henderland pointed 
out, by Act of Parliament any three of the judges were a quorum. 
Another objection was more relevant. Having called two witnesses, 
the panel proceeded to question Braxfield :—“ Did you dine at 
Mr. Rochead’s at Inverleith in the course of last week?” The judge 
must have known what was coming ; but he allowed him to go on, and 
assert that on the occasion referred to he had suggested as a suitable 
punishment a hundred lashes together with Botany Bay. A lady guest 
had queried :—Would the mob allow this? “And, my Lord, did you 
not say that the mob would be the better for losing a little blood?” 
Braxfield listened in grim amusement to what was, in all probability, 
a true charge. His fellow judges decided that he need not answer 
the question. At Gerrald’s trial, much the same objection being taken 
in a more formal and proper manner, Braxfield had the decency to 
leave the chair whilst his brethren considered and repelled it. 

In every case the panel was convicted, and sentenced to fourteen years’ 
transportation. Muir escaped to France, Gerrald died, Margarot long 
after visited Edinburgh. Judges, accusers, witnesses, all seemed gone ; 
but at last he found one of his original jury, and him he entertained 
at dinner. Even then they were not agreed, for the juryman had 
turned Radical and now Margarot was Tory! Perhaps they found a 
common ground in discussing the dramatic incidents of the trial. A 
strange scene, indeed! The prisoner sat in the midst on a long 
bench between two of the “town’s rottens” (rats), as the people 
called the men of the old City Guard—each with his coat of ancient 
pattern, his huge cocked hat, his drawn bayonet in his hand. The 
galleries were packed with the mob, all in favour of the panel. They 
had yelled round him at the door of the Court, and even there they 
would break, an’ they dared, into loud applause. The unsnuffed 
tallow candles guttered in the fcetid air as hour after hour midnight went 
by. There, exalted in the midst of his fellow-senators, sat Braxfield, 
with his angry, commanding look, his scornful smile, his short, sharp 
speech, dominating his brethren on the bench, the timid jurymen, and 
the hostile mob. And so, under his masterful touch, the drama moved 
on to its fated conclusion, whilst for chorus on the deep silence of 
critical moments of the trial, there broke in the sound of the “ Janarwar 
wind,” as it wailed and raved among the tall lands and long closes 
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that stood round. And when all was over, and the Court-room had 
emptied itself into the night, Braxfield, curtly declining any offer of 
escort, walked down one of those same closes, and across the Cowgate, 
and up the other side to his house in George Square, alone, unafraid, 
and untouched by that wild Edinburgh rabble, which had hanged 
Jack Porteous of old time, and now cursed and foamed and shuddered 
at the very sound of his name. “ We were all mad,” said one of the jury- 
men to Cockburn long afterwards. Perhaps even Braxfield did not go 
through that fiery ordeal untouched; and the long illness that preceded 
his death five years after finds here a plausible explanation. In truth, 
the old man must have felt the new times and the new ways too much 
for him. Knox’s thought, if not Knox’s words, must have been often 
in his mind: the world was weary of him, as he of it. Yet he, too, 
had his softer hour. He was a warm and attached friend, and he 
spared no trouble in the service of his friends. One or two of his 
letters, written in his clear, almost feminine hand, are preserved among 
the Lochnaw papers. The tone is kindly, even delicate and chivalrous. 

Weir of Hermiston is professedly a resuscitation of Braxfield. 
But Stevenson was too true an artist to repeat old anecdctes. The 
sayings he puts in Hermiston’s mouth are such as Braxfield might have 
uttered ; but not one of them is Braxfield’s. Yet the remark on page 12, 
as to the Christian cook—“I want Christian broth! Get me a lass 
that can plain-boil a potato, if she was a whiire off the streets ”—is 
more in the true Braxfield manner than any story attributed to him. 
I note one or two points wherein Hermiston differs from Braxfield. 
The strangest (as pointed out in Mr. Sidney Colvin’s interesting 
editorial note) is the later date. Weir is active in 1813, whereas 
Braxfield had seemed the survival of an earlier age some twenty years 
before. Then, Braxfield was Advocate Depute but never Lord 
Advocate, as Hermiston was. One point has been missed, it would 
seem. Stevenson proposed to make the trial of young Weir take place 
before the I.ord Justice General (the official head of the Court of 
Justiciary). But this could not be, says Mr. Graham Murray, the 
Scots Solicitor-General: “this title being at the date in question 
only a nominal one held by a layman (which is no longer the case)” 
(p. 272). Now, it is true enough that the Lord Justice General’s office 
was for long a nominal one held by a Scots nobleman. Lord 
Mansfield (not ¢he Lord Mansfield) filled it at the date of the Sedition 
Trials. A comparatively recent Act (1 Will. IV, c. 69, secs. 18 and 19) 
provided for its union in future with that of the President of the Court 
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of Session; but in one remarkable case—to wit, the trial of James 
Stuart, at Inverary, in 1752: the very trial on which Stevenson’s 
Catriona turns—the Duke of Argyll, though a layman (with some 
legal training, it is true), and though heritable jurisdictions had been 
abolished in 1747, did actually preside as Lord Justice General and 
head of the Justiciary Court. Nay, more: he sentenced the prisoner 
to death in a remarkable speech, part of which is quoted in Catriona. 
His presence and his conduct were bitterly commented on at the time ; 
but Stevenson might, without impropriety, have followed an historical 
precedent. 

Stevenson (with proper delicacy) deserted history altogether in his 
account of the Weir family other than their chief. Mrs. Weir is an 
admirable Scotch type exquisitely drawn, and one of the Braxfield stories 
would fit her very well. His Lordship had a lady as his partner in some 
game of cards. She played very badly, whereat “he lows’d his tinkler 
jaw” in an oration mainly composed of “bitch” and “damn” to the 
dame’s great indignation. He had thought (he explained) for the moment 
that he was addressing his spouse. There are two other wife stories 
about Braxfield. The first tells of his proposal to his lady-elect :—“ I 
am lookin’ out for a wife, and I thought you just the person that wad 
suit me. Let me hae your answer off or on the morn, and nae mair 
aboot it.” The second is a jewel of the first water. His butler gave 
him notice, alleging that Mrs. Macqueen’s temper was too much for 
him. “Man,” returned his Lordship, “ ye’ve little to complain o’, ye 
may be thankfu’ ye’re no married upon her.” Both these stories (true or 
false) refer to Braxfield’s second wife, a daughter of the Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer in Scotland. His first, Mary, an Agnew of 
Lochnaw, in Wigtonshire, belonged to a very old family, which held the 
hereditary sheriffship of Galloway for centuries. In the days of the 
Persecution it had (unlike the Rutherfords) inclined to the Covenanting 
interest. It is useless to trace the history of Braxfield’s descendants 
who, through the female line, still hold the estate. 

Much of Braxfield’s table talk owes its piquancy to the high place of 
the talker. Sir James Colquhoun being asked to take a hand at cards 
as his partner, refused unless my Lord promised “no to mis-ca’ him.” 
“T’ll no mis-ca’ ye, Jamie,” said Braxfield. The game went on; Sir 
James played badly, and was vigorously cursed as “fule” and “ idiot.” 
He taxed his Lordship with broken faith. But Braxfield returned that 
he was not mis-called but truly described. The two in Dean Ramsay are 
a trifle better. Ata party at the old Castle of Douglas there was no 
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claret on the table, because, said Lord Douglas, it was not good. 
“Let’s pree’t,” said Braxfield with unsurpassable brevity. The claret 
proved excellent ; and the story goes off into a joke on Church law, 
about there being a fama clamosa against the wine, and that it 
could only be absolved after three several appearances. The other 
reminiscence is of a failure in a criminal trial where the indictment 
had charged a theft of shirts and the goods were proved shifts. “ Sark,” 
said Braxfield, “would have cleared the difficulty, for it meant both.” 
This was plainly a humorous “cracking up” of broad Scots. Braxfield, 
one feels, condensed and exaggerated of set purpose. “What a glorious 
thing it is to speak nonsense,” he was wont to exclaim. An admirable 
translation, no doubt, of the Horatian dulce est desipere in loco; but the 
pity is that it ignores the last two words. The pity is, too, that there 
was no competent hand to collect and winnow Braxfield’s sayings, so 
that much of Braxfield’s best is gone beyond recall, and no Villon 
Society will ever procure a private issue of it, at Benares or at Glasgow, 
to delight the strong, yet spare the queasy stomach. That was not 
to be; and we get our best glimpse of the man in the half-light of 
Stevenson’s romance. Yet a greater than Stevenson was there. The 
Wizard himself knew “Old Braxie” (as he called him) intimately, and 
dedicated to him his own admission thesis, as Advocate, on the title in 
the Pandects on the disposal of the dead bodies of criminals. He must 
have heard the old man almost daily in the Parliament House. Perhaps 
his finer taste rejected a subject at once so intimate and so gross; yet 
one can but wish that the creator of Peter Peebles had touched his 
Braxie to immortal issues. In any case there is one scene at least of 
his making in which this type of an earlier age had appeared (despite 
the anachronism) with superb fitness. In that terrible page of 
Wandering Willie’s tale where the spirits of the Persecutors hold revel 
in their “appointed place”: there, with “the fierce Middleton, and 
the dissolute Rothes, and the crafty Lauderdale”; with Dalyell, and 
Earlshall, and “ Wild Bonshaw,” and “Dunbarton Douglas, the twice- 
turned traitor baith to country and king,” and “the Bluidy Advocate 
MacKenyie, who, for his worldly wit and wisdom, had been to the 
rest as a god,” and Claverhouse, with his “melancholy haughty 
countenance”: there among his peers was the place for Braxfield, with 
his wit, his blasphemy and sculduddery, his learning, his ire, his 
inflexible purpose, his truculent and masterful personality, his excellent 
and unfaltering resolve to be himself. 
FRANCIS WATT. 





PETRONIUS 


HE twin enemies of wit—Prudery and Pedantry—have for 
TT centuries obscured the proper understanding of Petronius. A 
chance passage in Tacitus, with the superfluous confusion of 
a name, long since convinced the scholar that the Satzricon was a 
pamphlet designed for the castigation of Nero, and, when resemblance 
was lacking, a twisted ingenuity caught glimpses of the dashing 
ii’mperor in a common ruffler, a grizzled poet in the obscene, 
extravagant Trimalchio himself. And while the Pedant was busy 
torturing a masterpiece out of shape, the Prude averted his eyes in 
horror lest a spark of brilliant impurity should dazzle him into blind- 
ness. But the fear of the ‘Prude is as groundless as the conjecture 
of the Pedant. The Sascricon takes note neither of history nor of 
morals; it is as remote from the law-court as from the lecture-hall. 
It bids avaunt both the “squint-minded fellows” who would try the 
heroes of romance by their own narrow standard, and the sorry scholars, 
who would leave no jest without its commentary. Petronius, in brief, 
speaks only to the joyous and the well-disposed ; he has no word for 
those miscreants who “ always peep out at one hole.” 

The Satiricon has one restraining motive: entertainment within the 
bounds of art. To other fetters it is as resentful as the winds or sea. 
Not even the learned Teuton, who discovered its controlling subject to 
be the wrath of Priapus, was justified of his wit. Ingenious as is the 
fancy, it still lays too heavy a chain upon this wayward, irresponsible 
Odyssey. No more can be said than that the work of Petronius is a 
prose epic, the epic (if you will) of the beggar student. Though we 
know it only in fragments we are confident that its end was as gay a 
hazard as its beginning: it opened as its author chose, it closed in 
obedience to the same imaginative will. The bland childhood of the 
world thrilled at the epic as Homer knew it: the austere nobility of 
men who were half gods, and of gods who were wholly men, delighted 
the temper of those too simple to take other than a large view. Even 
Virgil, with a more conscious art, captured an audience of worshippers, 
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but with him died the love of grandiose types and giant machinery. 
An age, which was curious and introspective, demanded an observation 
which was more precise, more personal ; and Petronius, choosing prose for 
his medium, a prose which was lightened by incomparable interludes of 
verse, threw a gossamer bridge from the old world to the new. Call it 
what you will—epic or romance,—-set over it whatever deity satisfies your 
whim—Fortuna or Priapus,—the Satzricon is the gayest, the most light- 
hearted invention which ever revolutionised the taste and the aspiration 
of an epoch. 

Its heroes are beggars all, beggars draggle-tailed and out-at-elbows. 
No worse ruffians than the immortal trio—Encolpios, Ascyltos, and 
Giton—ever took to the highway. They knew neither finery nor self- 
respect ; to-morrow’s goal was as far from them as a life’s ambition. 
They wandered under the sun, or sought the discreet encouragement of 
the stars with that easy conscience which comes of undetected villainy. 
Home was as strange to them as a change of linen; they journeyed 
from inn to inn; and they were lucky if, after an evening’s debauch, tney 
found their resting-place, or escaped a brawl and a beating. When 
Encolpios lost himself in the market-place of some nameless city, he 
provoked a beldame to laughter with the polite question: “Do you 
know where I have found a lodging for the night?” And after the 
memorable feast at the house of their patron, Trimalchio, fuddled with 
wine and luxury, they would have lost their unaccustomed way had not 
the cunning Giton blazed the posts which should lead to their retreat. 
Oftentimes, too, when they crawled back from some masterpiece of 
wickddness, they knew no rest but fisticuffs. “Are you drunk or 
runaways?” asked the landlord on a celebrated occasion, and there 
followed a frantic duel between an earthen jar and a wooden candlc- 
stick. No trick of gain, no weapon of offence, came amiss to the 
miscreants; and thus they robbed and fought through the breadth 
and length of Southern Italy. When they had money they sewed it 
into the seams of a threadbare tunic, and when they had none they 
made not the smallest scruple of theft. 

Nowhere did they encounter a luckier adventure than at the nocturnal 
market. They had had the ill-luck to lose their whole fortune ina 
wood, that fortune which was stitched into an ancient garment. But, 
in revenge, they had stolen, these beggar students, an elegant and 
valuable mantle. No sooner had they entered the forum, under the 
safeguard of night, than they met a ruffian with their lost tunic on his 
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back, and, creeping behind the thief, they presently discovered that 
their little hoard lurked safe within the seams. Encolpios, himself 
red-handed, was for having the law of the offender; but Ascyltos, who 
more prudently trembled at the sight of a policeman, gave his vote for 
strategy. “Let us buy back the treasure,” said he, “rather than 
embroil ourselves in a troublesome suit.” But unhappily two small 
pieces alone were left in the locker, and these were destined for the 
purchase of pulse, that hunger might be deferred another day. So 
there was naught for it but the sale of the stolen mantle. Straightway 
they displayed their treasure to the admiration of the crowd: but 
it was instantly recognised, and the ominous shout of “Thieves! 
thieves!” was raised. The brazen adventurers flung down their prize, 
and avowed themselves willing to take in exchange the battered 
tunic. Thereupon a brace of hungry lawyers intervened, urging the 
sequestration of tunic and mantle, but a scoundrel who hung about the 
Courts, clung to the more splendid garment, and our adventurers 
managed to smuggle the ragged tunic to their lodging. 

Thus they wander the world up and down, blatant and unashamed. 
There is no disaster but falls upon their back; yet they make light of 
all things with an imperturbable serenity, and leap lightly from crime 
to crime. They account no dishonour too heavy to be borne; they are 
flogged and outraged at every turn; but the chance of a meal or of a 
full pocket heartens them at once, and they are quick indeed to forget 
an insult. Careless as they are, indifferent as they profess themselves to 
the misery of the morrow, ill luck pursues them with a persistent and 
tireless devotion. When to escape from a present evil, they go on 
shipboard, it is not surprising that they find themselves face to face 
with Lichas and Tryphzna, the prime authors of their misfortune. No 
disguise is effectual against their enemies. They shave their heads and 
eyebrows, only to disturb the superstition of a seasick passenger, who 
denounces them for the unlawful act of clipping their hair, when the 
winds and waves are at variance. Instantly Lichas recognises them by 
their voices, and heaven knows what would have been the embroilment, 
had not shipwreck interrupted a thousand threats of suicide and revenge. 

And who were they, these marvellous beggars, whom Petronius bade 
to tramp from Cumae to Naples, and then transported over sea to 
the hapless Crotona? Blackguards and scholars all. First there is 
Encolpios, upon whose tongue the narrative is hung, a scoundrel apt for 
any cheat, for any effrontery. He is the cleverest and pluckiest of a 
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craven crew. His villainy is checked by no scruple of conscience or 
tradition. His virtue—if he ever knew it—is torn, like his coat, into 
ribbons. His life has been passed in many a dishonest shift ; once he 
was a gladiator (so says his friend), but he escaped from the arena, and 
thereafter murdered his host, who had shown him naught save kindness. 
What wonder was it, then, that he found himself a fugitive and an 
outlaw in a far city of Magna Grecia? What wonder was it 
that his chosen companions were the victims of nameless vice and 
unutterable crime? Once, in his sordid career, this pillager of 
temples, this breaker of friendly houses, sits and deplores his 
fate in an access of genuine remorse. But it is not his wicked- 
ness that irks him: upon that he would smile and smile and be 
content. He regrets only that he is deserted by the execrable 
Giton, and presently, buckling his sword at his side, he rushes into the 
street intent upon vengeance. No sooncr, however, is he abroad than a 
soldier confronts him, demanding the name of his legion and his 
centurion. And the ready lie that leaps to Encolpios’s lips might have 
saved him, had he not been shod like a Greek. “Do the soldiers wear 
shoes in your army?” asks the guardian of the peace, bidding the 
ragamuffin lay down his arms. And Encolpios, who dares as much as 
any man this side cowardice, sorrowfully obeys. For even under the 
happiest circumstances he is a miracle of poltroonery. When Habinnas, 
the freedman, enters Trimalchio’s banqueting hall, Encolpios takes him 
for‘a pretor, and shudders, in his cups, at the imagined majesty of law. 
At sight of the infamous Quartilla he turns colder than a winter in 
Gaul, and there is no adventure from which he emerges without a 
beating. In fact he is flogged as soundly and as often as the fool 
in a comedy, nor dare he ever resent the perpetual dusting of his 
threadbare jacket. It was not his to complain. Ego vapulo tantum 
is doubtless his amiable comment upon each fresh outrage, since there 
is no emergency which he does not fit with a classical allusion. 

For this scoundrel Ascyltos is a fit companion. A runaway slave, 
he, too, has stained his hands with countless crimes, and seeks a 
discreet oblivion in a wandering life. A bully, as well as a coward, 
he shares the fears, as well as the vices, of his friend; he trembles at 
the approach of authority ; nor is he ever so happy as when he may 
sponge for a dinner. In evil-doing he knows neither scruple nor 
hesitancy, so long as he can pit strategy against force, and when 
he takes the road with Encolpios he recks as little of his villainy 
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as of his rags. These rapscallions, then, with the infamous Giton, 
are the real heroes of the Saviricon, and thus the beggar-students 
make their. first entrance upon the stage of literature. They would 
steal in the morning, that at night they might prate the more fluently 
of poetry and eloquence. No mischief makes them unmindful of 
their erudition. “We are men of culture,” says Encolpios with pride, 
forgetting for an instant his ragged tunic. They pack their discourse 
with quip and quotation ; tags from Virgil are ever at their tongue- 
tip ; and when Encolpios straps the miscreant Giton beneath his bed, 
he is reminded perforce of Ulysses under the belly of the Cyclops’ 
ram. As they loaf in the market-place of some strange city, or wander 
in search of plunder along the highway, they will join company with 
the first-comer, if only he vaunt his learning or profess a pretty taste 
in poetry. Thus it is they encounter Agamemnon, the type of the 
cunning and voluble rhetorician. At the outset he dazzles them with 
a trite harangue upon the decay of forensic eloquence, and concludes 
with a foolish copy of verses in the Lucilian manner. But if his culture 
is skin-deep, his villainy reaches his very marrow. In rascality he is 
a match for his companions, in subtlety he is their casy superior . 
especially is he an adept in the art of dining at the rich man’s 
table. He it is, in effect, who brings his ragged companions to 
the banquet of Trimalchio, and he follows with complete success 
the twin trades of toady and of bore. Far more amusing and 
even less reputable is Eumolpos, the ancient poet, whom Encolpios 
surprises in a picture gallery. His rags proclaim him no friend of 
the rich, but he has a settled confidence in his own genius, and 
in season or out he will still recite his intolerable and interminable 
verses. Poverty and the weight of years have neither broken his spirit, 
nor impaired his gaiety. Not even the fear of death avails to check his 
volubility, and no sooner has he come to land after shipwreck, than he 
begins to declaim his celebrated epic Zhe Civil War. But no man 
may live by poetry alone, and at Crotona, Eumolpos discovers a 
brilliant industry in the deception of the legacy-hunters. True, 
misfortune overwhelms him at last, but his stratagem gives him a 
welcome taste of magnificence, and none would have been readier to 
declare his discomfiture the fortune of war than this braggart poet. 
With such characters, how should the romance satisfy the sensibility 
of the Prude? You might as reasonably demand that Encolpios should 
inasquerade in a tie-wig and buckle-shoes, as expect the manners of 
2G2 
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South Kensington in this bedraggled Odyssey. A French critic in an 
admirable phrase once praised the “serene unmorality” of Petronius, 
and the most scrupulous can do no more than confess that the author 
of the Satiricon did not try his creatures by the standard of the police- 
man. Why should he, when the policeman was their hourly dread? 
No, he bade them wander through a distant colony, rags on their back 
and a jest on their tongue’s-end, troubled only by the fear of hunger and 
the law. Villon is of their company: gladly would they have cracked 
a quart with him, gladly would they have replied to his verses with 
ballades of their own. The heroes of picaresque romance—Gil Blas and 
Guzman and Lazarillo—are their sworn brethren, and so enduring is 
the type of the beggar-student that you may meet Encolpios to-day 
without surprise or misunderstanding. He haunts the bars of the 
Strand, or hides him in the dismal alleys of Gray’s Inn Road. One 
there was (one of how many!) who, after a brilliant career at the 
University, found the highway his natural home, and forthwith 
deserted the groves of learning for the common hedge-row of 
adventure. The race-course knew him, and the pavement of London ; 
blacklegs and touts were his chosen companions; now and again he 
would appear among his old associates, and enjoy a taste of 
Trimalchio’s banquet, complaining the while that the money spent 
on his appetite might have been better employed in the backing of 
horses. Though long since he forgot he was a gentleman, he ever 
remembéred that he was a scholar, and, despite his drunken black- 
guardism, he still took refuge in Horace from the grime and squalor 
of his favoured career. Not long since he was discovered in a cellar, 
hungry and bedraggled ; a tallow candle crammed into a beer-bottle was 
his only light; yet so reckless was his irresponsibility that he forgot 
his pinched belly and his ragged coat, and sat on the stone floor, 
reciting Virgil to another of his profession. Thus, if you doubt the 
essential truth of Petronius, you may see his grim comedy enacted 
every day, and the reflection is forced upon you that Encolpios will 
roam the streets so long as poetry keeps her devotees, and scholarship 
throws a glamour over idle penury. 

Petronius, then, who has been accused of satirising Nero, says no 
word of Courts or of the great world. He writes as though politics 
were an extinct science, as though he deemed the carth the ruffler’s 
proper inheritance. Yet in revenge, his most brilliant episode is a 
parody of magnificence. The Banquet of Trimalchio, is, to be sure, 
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the reverse of the medal, but nowhere in literature has vulgar display 
been treated with so genial a humour. So long as print and paper 
can confer immortality, so long Trimalchio will remain the supreme type 
of the Beggar on Horseback. The machinery is admirable: the 
wooden hen sitting upon paste eggs, each of which contains a stuffed 
ortolan; the Signs of the Zodiac, with their proper dishes ; the huge 
boar, out of which flies a flock of birds ;—these are inventions in futile 
extravagance, which correspond completely to the freedman’s pompous 
view of luxury. But far better even than the machinery are the host 
and hostess. To have drawn two such characters in an age preoccupied 
with the abstract and the impersonal was a triumph of art, and Petronius 
has no cause to haggle for his sovereignty. The very entrance of 
Trimalchio is a masterpiece: no sooner are you presented with the 
sketch of the bald man playing tennis with a mob of long-haired boys 
than you are convinced of the author’s quick wit and vivid imagina- 
tion. Trimalchio’s, indeed, is the heroism of wealth: he would as 
soon pick up a ball which had fallen to the ground as use a silver 
dish which the clumsiness of a slave had permitted to touch the dust. 
No wonder he has a time-piece in his hall, and a trumpeter to remind 
him of the flight of time. His wine is superb. Does not a contem- 
porary label remind the connoisseur that it is Opimian Falernian 
bottled a hundred years ago? The beggar-students could not have 
found a house better suited to their extravagant taste; their greed 
renders them easily obsequious; and at the recital of Trimalchio’s 
grandeur their hungry mouths gape wider and wider. He owns as 
much land as a kite could fly over; he buys nothing, since everything 
is grown at home; he recks neither of expense nor distance ; he sent to 
Attica that he might improve his bees, and the seeds from which his 
mushrooms were grown were fetched from the Indies. As he cannot 
recognise one half his slaves, so he knows neither the boundaries nor 
the names of his vast possessions, and he is consumed with anger when 
a slave announces a newly-acquired and unadvertised estate. His 
arrogance is as boundless as his wealth, and he treats his guests with 
a fine mixture of patronage and effrontery. He reserves the place of 
honour for himself, tells the poor devils who gorge at his table that, 
though they are less distinguished than yesterday’s party, they are 
drinking better wine, and only permits the conversation to grow friendly 
or casual when it suits his royal fancy. Of wit he has not a touch, but 
he lightens the gloom with flashes of boorish humour, and his table-talk 
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is a perfect epitome of slavish intelligence. Above all, he delights in 
verbal puns, and it is his most brilliant sally to call his carver “ Carpe,” 
that one word may be both a summons and command. The Signs of 
the Zodiac provoke him to a profound dissertation, and not without a 
sense of fun he declares that under the Archer are born the cross-eyed 
scoundrels who stare at the cabbage and steal the bacon. Of the arts 
he has but a poor opinion, confessing that he cares for nothing but 
acrobats and trumpeters, and he further avows that though he did once 
buy a company of comedians, he only allowed them to play Punch and 
Judy. At the same time he would be a patron of literature, and he 
brags for his friends’ benefit that he has two libraries, the one of Greek 
books the other of Latin. He has even studied declamation, and 
pertinently asks Agamemnon the subject of the day’s controversy. 
“ A poor man and a rich were once at enmity,” begins Agamemnon, 
whereupon Trimalchio, rising to the very summit of his colossal 
impudence, asks: “What is a poor man?” His taste for poetry has 
persuaded him to confuse history and legend. He places Hannibal at 
the siege of Troy, and with the splendid ignorance of a self-neglected 
man he confuses Medea with Cassandra, and never dreams for a moment 
that the ruffians, whose momentary admiration he purchases with a meal, 
are laughing in their sleeves. Not content with these experiments, he 
recites some verses of his own composition, compares Cicero and 
Publilius in a lucid criticism, and presently, at a convenient pause, 
discusses which, after literature, are the most difficult professions. These 
he pronounces with a pompous security to be medicine and money- 
changing—medicine, because the doctor can look inside us, and money- 
changing, because the professor can see bronze through the silver. As 
the wine goes round, the monumental arrogance of Trimalchio receives 
its last embellishment. Believing himself almost divine, the freedman 
has his will read, and even recites his own epitaph, wherein he is 
described as one who never listened to a philosopher. Happily 
Habinnas, the maker of tombstones, is present, and he can take for the 
thousandth time the last dying commands of his patron. But the scene 
of aggrandisement is disturbed by a quarrel which breaks out suddenly 
between Trimalchio and his consort, who throws the last words of 
abuse in her lord’s face, and receives by way of guerdon a cup flung at 
her head and the very lees of obloquy. Finally, Trimalchio devises the 
supreme punishment, which shall be commensurate with her offence. 
“ Habinnas,” he says, “do not put this woman’s statue upon my tomb.” 
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And, as though this misery were insufficient, “ Take care,” he adds, “that 
she be not permitted to kiss my corpse”! 

Nor even here shall you find the climax of monstrous stupidity. No 
sooner is the proper vengeance designed for Fortunata than Trimalchio 
contrives another masterpiece of vanity. He rehearses with a perfect 
realism his own funeral. Lying in state, he bids the trumpeters blow, 
and exacts from his friends a tribute of interested praise. But the 
trumpeters blow to such purpose, that the watchmen burst into the 
house, fearing a fire, and in the confusion the drunken beggars make 
their escape, to pursue with a gay heart and a tempered magnificence 
their ancient profession of thievery. 

The portrait of Trimalchio is a triumph of realism. Yet none the 
less, it is of heroical proportions. Its grandeur and loftiness are, at 
least, as remarkable as its pitiless veracity. Here, in fact, is a new 
element in literature: truth cast in a large and epic mould. You laugh 
at the freedman’s extravagance, but your laughter lags behind your 
admiration, and you feel that you are confronted by the inverse of 
some vast deity. Fortunata, on the other hand, is more intimate and 
more modern. She is burnt into the page with a grotesque certainty 
that suggests an etching by Goya, and being less heroically designed, 
she is more personal, more living than Trimalchio himself. He is the 
luck of the household, she the brains. She counts her money by 
the bushel, and nothing escapes her that concerns her lord, or his 
possessions. Obscure as she is, and ill-born, she rules him with a word, 
and if she says it is dark at noonday, he lights the lamp. But his 
faith puts no check on her loyalty, and no drop of water moistens her 
lips until the household is at peace. She counts the silver, she divides 
the broken meats among the slaves, and then, and not till then, will she 
sit down to dinner, or believe herself the equal of her husband. Yet, in 
her hours of ease, she is not without accomplishments ; she will dance 
the cordax, that marvel of impropriety, against the whole world, and she 
has a perfect talent for scurrility. When Habinnas and his horrible 
wife Scintilla arrive at Trimalchio’s from a funeral, Fortunata is 
nowhere to be seen. Forthwith the slaves are bidden to call her, and 
four times her name is shouted. She enters in all her squalid finery, 
wiping her hands on the handkerchief round her neck ; her slippers are 
laced with gold, and corded buskins show beneath her gown, which 
is cherry-coloured and girdled with green. Forthwith she mumbles 
affectionately to Scintilla, and the ladies brag to each other of their 
vulgar finery. 
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Fortunata, indeed, is etched by a master, and at the banquet none 
of the guests fall far below the quality of their hosts. In the absence 
of Trimalchio they exchange the stock phrases of an impoverished 
intelligence with a genius of persistence that cannot be matched 
outside the Polite Conversation. They send across the table an endless 
fire of proverbs and catch-words. They pack their discourse full of 
the gags of the gutter, as though they were actors preparing for the 
Saturnalia or a Christmas pantomime. They anticipate Sam Weller 
with a “better luck next time, as the yokel said when he lost his 
brindled pig.” They slip in a quip or a quirk, alive from the street, at 
the briefest interruption of wit. They are magnificent, worthless, 
obscene ; but they are never dull, and you would give many a pompous 
dinner in exchange for an evening spent in the blackguard society of 
these beggar-students. You meet them with pleasure, you leave them 
with regret, and only when the author of their being tempts you to 
curiosity about himself. 

For Petronius is as secret as Shakespeare, as impersonal as 
Flaubert. If he has crammed his book with the fruits of a liberal 
experience, he has resolutely suppressed himself. Whether or no he 
be the Petronius of the Azmna/s is uncertain and indifferent. Most 
assuredly the author of the Satiricon would have hated the brutality of 
Tigellinus and despised the taste of Nero, that Imperial Amateur. But 
history is silent, and conjecture isa mule. Wherefore we know him only 
as the writer of an incomparable romance, which has no other motive 
than amusement, and no better virtues than gaiety and lightheartedness. 
The masterpiece, as we have it to-day, is but a collection of fragments, 
but its composition is not impaired by incompleteness, and there is 
scarce a fragment which is not perfect in itself. For Petronius had the 
true genius of the story-teller : his openings are as direct as if silhouetted 
in black upon a white sheet. Before all the ancients, he had a sense of 
background ; he knew precisely what space his figures would occupy ; 
and he never permitted a wanton exaggeration or a purposeless 
perversion. The material of his romance was the squalid life of 
his age, by land and by sea, by day and by night, in the close 
town and under the free air of heaven. He was a very prince of 
intelligence: he understood as acutely as he observed, and nothing 
escaped either mind or eye. His courage, moreover, was equal to 
his understanding: he took hold of life with both hands ; he turned 
it inside out with a very passion of fearlessness. The first among 
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the ancients to cultivate the gift of curious characterisation, he 
invented a set of personages, who are not only types but living men. 
He handled ‘the sorcery and superstition of his age with a skill 
which not even Apuleius might excel, and for all its levity he knew 
how to strike the reader with horror. Moreover, he was an adept at 
the Milesian Fable, that vague form of literature which we encounter 
only in imitations; and the Story of the Ephesian Widow, which even 
Jeremy Taylor does not disdain to quote, is the very model of its kind, 
and withal the perfection of ironic humour. Nor does this complete the 
tale of his perfections : he was as accomplished a critic as antiquity can 
show. His parody of Lucan is a dissertation upon the art of poctry ; 
the reflections which precede it are a miracle of insight; and what 
praise need you bestow upon the man who first discovered in Horace a 
“curiosa felicitas ” ? 

Who was he? What was he? Whence came he? These questions 
must remain for ever without an answer. One thing only is certain, 
he was a gentleman, and incomparably aristocratic. He stood, a 
creator, high above the puppets of his creation, and in nothing does 
he show his greatness so admirably as in the serene aloofness of his 
temperament. One Petronius, surnamed Arbiter Elegantiarum, broke 
two Murrhine vases envied by an Emperor, and when, driven to 
suicide, he opened a vein, he stopped the blood, so long as the converse 
of his friends was an entertainment. The author of the Satzricon 
was capable of both these actions, and an age is rich indeed that 
produced two such heroes. But no more may be said save that he 
revealed himself a classic and the friend of tradition. In the very 
act to invent a new literature, he quoted Virgil and Horace with an 
admirable devotion; he wrote a prose so pure and simple that even 
the jewels of slang and popular speech wherewith it is illuminated 
do not interrupt its bland tranquillity. We may yet discover another 
fragment of his priceless work: we are never likely to pierce the 
mystery of his being. But we are content to Jook upon him as a 
grand seigneur, and to acknowledge that under his auspices we would 
rather dine with Trimalchio and his rapscallions than with Lucullus 
himself. 

CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





ELIZABETH 


What is this place ? 
A place inhabitable. 
The dreadful Maids, daughters of Earth and Gloom 
Possess it. 
— Cd. Col. 


IX. 


T was autumn now. The men and women of Lehndorf were 
| taking their way by twos and threes, or in little companies, 
down alongside the river towards Andersbach Minster, for it 
was the eve of All Saints, the vigil of All Souls. There was to be 
a great office for the dead at the minster church that day: with 
doles, as by custom, to some of the poor and aged of Lehndorf 
village—the two Lehndorfs, Lehndorf of Rettenberg and Abbot’s 
Lehndorf—according to the bequest of Abbot John a century and 
a half ago. The Lord Archbishop of Treves, himself once Abbot of 
Andersbach, was to be at the office. He had just presented his old 
house with one of the new organs made by Master Cuno of Cologne, 
which spake, so men reported, now with the voice of all the angels, 
now with the roar of all the thunders of Sinai. 

The villagers took their way by twos and threes, or in little 
companies, all save Elizabeth, Carl’s widow, who went alone. For 
people were beginning to look at her a little askance. How had her 
husband died? None knew for certain; but there were many who 
could affirm. The story of the unknown foresters—Hilda’s Rangers 
they were now freely called—had got about. Some in the village 
besides Elizabeth had heard the sounds of the mysterious Hunt, the 
scream of the screech-owl, the baying of hounds from the wood. The 
story went out that every new moon this Hunt swept by Elizabeth’s 
door. Why, then, did she not come into the village? Was it indeed 
true that there was danger, was a sort of curse impending over that 
house of Carl’s called the Corner? Others thought that the curse lay 
rather on Elizabeth’s own blood. Was she not known to many as 
Elizabeth the Out-born? She did not get this name, certainly, because 
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she herself had not been born in the village. But it was known, or said, 
by the older villagers that her father’s mother had likewise been 
so called, and that about her origin there hung a mystery. Moreover, 
as all men knew, on great festivals of the church the Devil likewise is 
especially active : redoubled caution is necessary not to give him the 
shadow of an advantage, or instead of a blessing one might receive a 
greater damnation. It was on account of all these thoughts and 
rumours that Elizabeth was left to walk alone. 

And she herself was tormented by thoughts which the villagers 
suspected not, or such suspicion would have increased their distrust. 
When she had almost persuaded herself that she was full of grief for the 
loss of her husband, Jutta’s words would intervene in her memory :-—“ It 
is not Carl for whom you fear, but Willebald.” If to-night in her 
prayers, if to-morrow in the mass for the dead, she could not keep out 
Willebald from her heart, if in reality for him those prayers were said, 
the mass attended—was not this indeed to prepare the way to eternal 
fires? But then in the midst of those fearful thoughts would come a 
strange unreasoning hope, an obstinate conviction, do what she would 
to repress it, that Willebald was not dead: that he would emerge some 
day from the wood—some day when she was sitting alone at her 
cottage door. It was not true—what the villagers whispered—that every 
New Moon the Strange Hunt came out of the forest, and swept by that 
door. She had never heard the screech-owl’s cry nor the hounds’ 
baying since that dreadful evening when Jutta had been there, and had 
uttered the words :—‘It is not Carl for whom you fear, but Willebald.” 
Words which Elizabeth could not help often repeating .o herself. 
Dreadful words, fascinating as dreadful. Did some of the fascination 
extend to that evening’s sounds? Did Elizabeth ever listen with a 
sort of hope mingled with her dread for the sound of the Strange 
Hunt coming from the wood, with a shadow of disappointment that it 
never came? Who shall say, when she herself could not have said ? 


X. 


Already the afternoon had turned to night. A lantern, whose flame 
was searched by the keen wind, hung by a rope before the minster’s 
face. Another smaller light, a wick floating in oil, flickered not less 
before the face of the Virgin over the door within the huge porch. 
The wind was blowing gustily, and storms of autumn leaves whirled 
about the peasants’ feet as they made their way into the minster. 
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Once in, they stood huddled together at one end in almost complete 
darkness, waiting for the procession. At last the door to the abbey 
opened. Those who were nearest to the barrier on the north side 
could catch a glimpse of torches in the dim cloister. Then the pro- 
cession came. First the lay-brothers and certain monks bearing candles 
and torches, and at once the farther end of the minster leapt into light. 
The tapers passed across the church, and partly disappeared behind 
the arch which separated that from the chancel. After the candle- 
bearers marched the rest of the monks, chanting as they marched. 
And last of all the auguster personages: the Lord Archbishop, in 
purple cassock and lace surplice, over whom four priests bore a 
baldaquin ; the venerable Abbot, whose robe was held by a monk; 
the Prior. These things Elizabeth beheld as in a dream. For a 
moment she was in fancy walking up the path by the side of the 
Lehen ; and out of the wood at her right were sailing tiny candles, 
the tapers of the elves. That was at the beginning. The life that 
she had lived through since then—not yet six months ago—had held 
a world of fearful experiences, yet withal, withal.... 

The service had begun. Elizabeth’s eyes were fascinated by the 
painted roof of the choir, for there the flickering smoking candles brought 
out a vision of angels’ heads and wings which seemed to move, stars 
which seemed to shine and go out. Over her own head the roof had 
so far disappeared that she might have fancied herself in the open 
air. She was leaning against a heavy rounded pillar; and sometimes 
she forgot she was not leaning against some great oak of the forest. 
“Or,” a voice seemed to say, “against one of the Three Pines.” And at 
these words a mysterious wind blew through the wood in which she 
was: a wind that grew and grew into the sound of thunder, into a 
voice of doom. She shuddered, and shook herself awake. 

A tuneful wind, a melodious thunder. It was the voice of the great 
organ blowing through the church. It rose louder and louder, sweeter 
and sweeter: there were voices, young ones, mingling with the sound. 
And now the choir breathed forth in a plaint of passionate sadness, 
as an autumn wind among pines; and now it answered in the thunder 
of a midsummer storm. “ Dare to disbelieve,” said the threatening 
voice of the organ. “We do believe,” said the passionate wailing 
sound: “Some sign, some sign!” Higher and higher the music 
seemed to rise and swell. It broke over Elizabeth like a mighty 
wave, until all her senses were submerged. She forgot her very 
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existence. As the drowning mariner, when all his struggles are over, 
feels, with terror and unspeakable wonder, the waves breaking over 
him, which reverberate for ever on his dying senses: so she sank 
exhausted beneath that flood of sound. Her mind, which had battled 
all day with her feelings, trying to understand them, trying to control 
them, ceased to fight. The harmonies whelmed her, and she dropped 
upon her knees. 

Then, as the mariner wakes from his death-sleep, to find that he 
has descended into a new world—the unsearchable depths of ocean: 
where gentle, wide-eyed creatures move amid forests, which are not of 
earth, and all the air (/s it air?) is of a weird dimness, and beats for 
ever with strange reverberations: so did Elizabeth now awake, no 
longer upon earth, nor lifted up into heaven, but wandering in a region 
which she had never entered before. Now she understood that solitary 
journey of hers to the castle; the goose-boy and goose-girl whom 
she had met at the entry of the forest. She understood the strange 
sights she had seen on the castle stairs, knew who was Godfather 
Death. All that journey no more seemed fraught with horrors as it 
had done only—when? She could not remember. Those elves, too, 
carrying tapers—they had been leading her on to this! All that had 
come and gone had been of their doing, and this, too, she understood 
now—she could not have said how or why. 

Still the music breathed. But now suddenly, across all this splendour 
of melody, came a commonplace sound. A noise of knocking, as of 
a hammer. Clang, clang, ting, ting, went the monotonous mechanic 
noise. Elizabeth, awake once more to the world about her, looked 
round to see if any one else showed signs of hearing it. No one did. 
Yet still it continued, clang, clang, ting, ting, sharp, not loud, regular, 
mechanic. For all that, was it indeed a sound of earth? What a 
change that knocking wrought in her? From the place where she 
stood she commanded a good view of the Lord Archbishop of Treves, 
partly framed by the round arch which led from the church into the 
choir. He sat there, raised above the heads of the singing monks. 
Yet how small he was, this potentate of the church! A clamant 
fancy seized Elizabeth that he was but a figure carved in wood. 


XI. 


And ever since that night at Andersbach Minster, Elizabeth was 
changed. She went seldom into the village now except of necessity. 
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She chose for her washing, or for drawing water at the fountain, the 
hours when the other gossips were at their dinner. When, each week, 
she took her spool of thread to barter to John. Franzel, the Weaver of 
Andersbach, she went up by a path which skirted above the other 
houses, and then descended towards where Franzel stationed his cart 
on the farther side of the village. For all that, though she would often 
sit at the door of her cottage looking toward the forest and, to see her, 
one would have said that she was listening for something, and waiting, 
her heart was full of terror. She dreaded, yet expected, some day to see 
the Two Foresters come forth. She had dreams of seeing the boughs 
part, and her husband and Willebald emerge with, not the hue of life 
but rather, the blueness of death on their faces, and with ropes round 
their necks. Thus she had seen them in that fearful vision from the 
castle ramparts. 

She was sitting one afternoon, when she could no longer see the 
woods, so close enfolded was she in a November mist—light and grey, 
cold, deadening all sound. Now and then a broken branch crashed 
down unseen, echoing dully. Then silence came back heavy as before. 
Of a sudden—Christ in Heaven !—what noise was that? Something, 
Elizabeth knew, for which she had been waiting. Yet after all only a 
common forest sound. So at least she said to herself. But was it? 
It was in truth nothing but a knocking, knocking. Clang, clang, ting, 
ting, regular, mechanic. 

Never now did Elizabeth sleep in the bed which she had been used to 
share with her husband. The gallery in which it stood was unvisited, 
and lay thick with dust. Always now she slept on the settle. This 
night she slept and dreamed. It seemed to her that she was standing 
beside a little stream in the forest. And facing her, upon the other 
side of the stream, was a high rock. She had never seen the place; 
that she recognised even in her dream: recognised it with one 
hand as it were, and with the other seemed to claim familiarity with 
the spot. There, at any rate, she knew that she had to stand and 
wait, even if she waited for eternity. And, as the word flashed into 
her thoughts, she seemed as if she could never remember the time that 
she had not waited there. Then she started in her sleep; for there 
came from inside the rocky wall a regular sound—clang, clang, ting, 
ting, a knocking, knocking. It seemed that a pigeon flew down from a 
tree bearing a golden key in its beak. Then for a moment the dream 
became confused. The next thing she saw was a little snake gliding 
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along the grass towards the stream? or along the floor of her room ?— 
which? She started broad awake, and found the light of morning 
stealing through the hole under the roof. 

The dreary day and its hard toil had returned. But—surely she 
had not over night left the chamber swept and clean, as she saw it now? 
Not a crust nor a bone was on the floor. And the wood, too, piled 
ready for the hearth. Had she cut it? She could not remember. 
But, if not she, who had done this thing? Was it possible that Carl 
had come back again? She said “Carl” to herself; but her inmost 
thoughts were not of her husband. Had she not always been waiting 
for that one to return ? 

Another time, Elizabeth seemed in her dreams to hear the lowing of 
Tecla, and to say to herself :—‘ That is a good omen: all will be well.” 
When she woke in the morning—behold! the milk had been drawn in 
the pail; and that for certain she could not have done the night before. 
She trembled ; but in part with expectation and hope. 

Ever after that life became more and more easy to her. Unseen 
hands shook down the dried ferns, the litter for the cattle ; they drew 
the milk. In the cold winter mornings the unseen house-spirit walked 
up to the cascade in the brook, the one place which was never frozen, 


but where the villagers never used to go, and filled her pail there. The 
neighbours, who beheld her from their fields, wondered to see a woman 
sitting idle at the cottage door su often when the sun shone. Some- 
times she let her spinning wheel rest. Yet had she longer strands of 
yarn to barter with Franzel Weaver than any other woman in Lehndorf. 
Sometimes he paid her in silver. And this she carefully hoarded in a 
secret hole beneath the settle. 


Ever in her dreams and in her thoughts she saw the little serpent 
coming to her cottage from the way of the wood. And something 
within her told her that the serpent was Willebald ; till one night, when 
she had laid down to dream, she saw in her dream, as heretofore, the 
house-coor, which she locked at night, open of itself and the little 
snake come gliding through. This time he had something shining in 
his mouth. And, on the morrow morning, with a pang of immense 
desire and immense terror, behold! among the straw of her bed the 
woman found something glittering, and it was a piece of gold—such as 
she had never seen before. An inner voice spoke to her, and seemed 
to tell Elizabeth that this was the fatal moment of her life: that she 
might yet be saved, if she would not take this money, but would throw 
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it away. And in obedience thereto, she ran out in the cold frosty 
morning meaning, thinking she meant, to fling the ducat into the 
brook. She held the coin tight in her fist, and kept her fist behind her. 
But, behold, her foot slipped; in seeking to save herself she dropped 
the coin; and it rolled away into a crevice beneath a stone, and lay 
there, only one pin-point of its rim catching the light. 

There, then, let it lie! Elizabeth went back to her cottage with a 
heavy heart. She had, she hoped, she feared, taken the decisive step. 
No more would unseen hands do half her househould drudgery, nor 
would they spin at night while she lay cosily abed. That little heap of 
silver in the hole would never grow larger now. Never again in her life 
should she possess a coin of gold. What, perhaps (she could not tell), 
was worse than all, never again would she dream of the friendly coming 
of that little snake whom in her thoughts she had christened Willebald. 
She tried to think that morning that she could not, if she wished, find 
the precise spot where she had fallen down, or the exact stone under 
which the ducat had rolled. She tried to pray and to occupy herself 
with pious thoughts. But in the midst of these efforts she remembered 
that some snow had been on the ground when she walked towards the 
brook, so that her footsteps would be preserved. At that she started 
from her seat by the hearth and opened the door. Ah! It was snowing 
again now: soon those footsteps would be obliterated. It was Our 
Lady herself who had sent the snow—the feathers from her bed. 

“ Not so,” said a voice, “ but Frau Hilda!” She started, and looked 
round the room. There was no oneinit. But she did not always know 
whether the voices she heard were from inside her or from outside. 
“ Quick, quick,” said the voice again. “She sent the snow for you in the 
night : but she sends it against you this morning. You may lose your 
luck for ever.” And, indeed, the footsteps leading from the door were 
already half effaced. 

Elizabeth hesitated no more. She went back along the steps she 
had made that morning, and behold! not yet hidden by the snow, for it 
lay under the ridge of the stone, the edge of gold shone out like a star 
in the whiteness. All her struggles were over: the Peace of the Wicked 
fell upon her soul. She cherished the gold coin as if it had been a 
child, and placed it among her little hoard of silver. How radiantly 
it showed, like a queen among her subjects! Twenty times that day 
did Elizabeth stoop down under the settle, and lift the stone in the wall 
which concealed her treasury. 
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A week after she dreamed the same dream again, and in the morning 
another golden ducat was hidden in the straw. Then it was twice a 
week, and before the summer was come, no morning passed but she 
found one. And full of a wonderful new experience, the possession 


of a treasure, did she go about in those days, as the year dropped to its 
close. 


XII. 


In Lehndorf village folk had begun to say that Elizabeth had the 
Evil Eye. Once she had a quarrel with Peter Pinner’s wife ; and the 
next day the woman fell sick and soon died. Black Riechen’s boy had, 
as ill-taught boys will, thrown a stone at Elizabeth from behind a hedge. 
She seemed not to so much as turn and discover who was the delin- 
quent. For all that, ere the New Moon came round, the child fell into 
his mother’s well, and was drowned. Wherefore, all men greeted kindly 
Carl’s widow of the Corner. But few of them, and that seldom, came 
up the path to her door. And when she went forth to wash or to 
draw water, the people in the Place would slink away one by one. But 
she recked little of these things. She held her head high among her 
neighbours. One thing was ever in her thoughts, the growing pile of 
golden ducats, which made a treasure great enough to buy up all the 
houses in Lehndorf. 

The boys followed her at a distance, and peered at her round the 
corners of houses, from the edges of the wood, snatching a fearful joy. 
“There she goes,” they said one to another, “ Elizabeth the Out-born.” 
Now this name was almost always bestowed on her. Her nearest neigh- 
bours, Peter Ploughman and his wife, saw her go past their door, which 
was ajar, the firelight shining out upon the snow: she,'a black figure 
mounting up in the night greyness towards her cottage, which stood 
apart from the others, and dominated most of them. “But how,” said 
Peter’s wife, “doth not the Devil come, and carry her away, when 
she still dares to come to Mass?” “Nay, nay,” said Peter, more 
charitably. For he had been friends with Carl and his wife in days 
gone by. 

Elizabeth on her side went untroubled by thoughts of the gossips. 
She had little work to do now. There stood the wood stacked for the 
firing, there was the iron pot ready for use, the grain was there, and the 
milk to mix therewith. Tecla gave twice as much as heretofore. If in 
those days it had been possible to turn milk into money, Elizabeth 
would have spared to use but a little of it for her porridge. But such 
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a thing was not possible, so she ate royally of milk and porridge and 
cheese. Though there was little to do, she grew impatient of what had 
to be done, and could scarce bring herself to light the fire and warm 
up the supper. For all that it must be said that she put thus much 
restraint upon herself that she would not touch 7¢ till the supper was 
done. Then, but not till then, she drew z¢ from its retreat. To 
lengthen out the joy of her task, she always first enforced herself to 
count the silver pieces, though for many days their number had 
remained the same. There were thirty-nine. How deliciously each 
piece rang ting, ting, as she tinkled it on the hearth-stone! Instinc- 
tively she parted the hoard into little heaps, thirteen in each. Then 
at last she set to work upon the gold, and the ducats glanced like 
a company of princes in the glow of the fire, and rang like the mailed 
feet of knights upon the hearth. And of these there were one hundred 
and sixty-nine, and they made thirteen companies of thirteen. Clang, 
clang, they had sounded as she dropped them on the slab. And now 
it seemed to Elizabeth that she heard an answering clang, clang, from 
underground. Her heart glowed with delight. It meant that they were 
forging her fresh pieces ! 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven .... She counted them all 
over again. Thirteen whole companies; thirteen in each. The room 
was as full of shadows as of light, as it must be when the sole 
illumination comes from a wood fire. Looking up, she was scarce 
surprised to see a shadow moving (it seemed) slowly along the wall. 
Yes ; the light was fitful, yet not so fitful but that she could be sure 
the shadow had moved out of its place in the corner, and noiselessly 
slid along the wall toward the stool on which she sat. 

Now, for a moment the firelight leapt up into bright flame. During 
one instant Elizabeth still beheld the shadow, not moving now, but 
more distinct than ever. It had the shape of a woman with long hair, 
and as it were a helm upon her head. Then the flame fell for ever ; 
the fire had died out. All the shadows in the room assembled together 
to make a complete darkness. 


XIII. 


The night after, no serpent came to her in her dreams. Nor did 
she find any gold piece in her bed. Inthe morning she turned over 
every straw and looked in every corner. Then she took out her hoard, 
and counted it twice over. ‘For, she thought, maybe the serpent had 
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found his way directly thereto from under ground. She listened for the 
clang of the elfin hammers, but in lieu thereof her ear was vexed by 
’ the sound of a bell. Now, as long as a bell tolls, the Spirits of Earth 
and Air are powerless. Nor did Elizabeth once remember that this 
one was tolling the Christ made flesh upon the altar, and that she had 
stayed in her cottage, nor ever gone to Mass, that Sunday morning. 

“What will Gebhard, the Priest, do now ?” said the folk of Lehndorf. 
For now there were few in Lehndorf but deemed it certain that there 
dwelt among them one who was in league with the Evil Spirit. 

In sleep the ensuing night, Elizabeth the Out-born once more saw 
her serpent. Yet was he changed. He bore no piece of money in his 
mouth ; but, as it seemed, a bright spark flamed in his forehead. And 
now for the first time—but still sleeping—she spoke to the serpent. 
“O, Willebald!” she called out. “Is that indeed you?” “It is I,” 
answered the snake. And she knew the voice. ‘ Come,” next spake 
the serpent, “and follow me.” 

Whether it were in the flesh cr no, Elizabeth rose from her settle 
and passed in his wake out under the stars. How brightly they 
gleamed! Not in one colour neither, but white and green and blue, red 
and yellow. It must have been very cold. But Elizabeth did not feel 
it. Now they had entered a portion of the forest unknown to her. The 
little snake went quickly on before. At length they came to a brook: 
perhaps the same brook which flowed not far from Elizabeth’s cottage, 
and from which the villagers had a tradition that it was unlucky to 
draw water. She looked upon the grass; and there, mildewed and 
rusted, lay Carl’s old boar-spear, the one which he had left behind 
when he suddenly ran away after hearing Willebald’s dream; and by 
its means the serpent, who had declared that he was indeed Willebald, 
crossed the stream, and Elizabeth walked through the water after 
him. And she knew the place for the same that she had seen in her 
dream. The bare rock rose before her, and barred her path. Now her 
companion, the serpent, disappeared in a crevice of the rock, and she 
stood there alone. Thereupon, behold! a pigeon flew down to her, as 
she had seen it in her dream—bearing a golden key in its beak. And, 
“ Fit this key into the wall of rock,” said the bird. “There,” and it 
showed a hole, “ and it will open.” 

The next moment she was in avast cave. The roof thereof was 
arched like the roof of a church immeasurably great, and pillars on every 
side held up the roof. “ This,” said Elizabeth to herself, “is the place 
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which Willebald saw. It is ” “The Devil’s Minster.” The words 
came to her as if spoken from without. “ Then why,” she thought, “am 
I not more afraid?” Perhaps because she saw a well-known, long 
unseen shape drawing near. On all sides among the pillars beneath the 
innumerable arches were moving lights. Only in the approaching figure 
did she see of what nature the lights were. More and more clearly, as 
he drew near, and with a heart beating more and more, she recognised 
Willebald. His face shone, strangely illuminated by a point of light, 
which nestled in his thick hair. 

“Surely,” Elizabeth thought, “that must be a jewel.” She 
remembered the description which he had given Carl of the gems, 
which shone like sparks of flame; and it seemed to her as if once 
more she gazed on the stars in the night sky, burning white and 
green, blue, red, and yellow. 

Willebald took her hand. In and out among the pillars, beneath 
the arches, he led her to a hall which was like the chancel of the 
Minster Church at Andersbach, only far greater. Here, moreover, she 
saw no angels’ heads or wings in the roof. Ona throne in this great 
chancel, much as she had seen in the other church the Archbishop of 
Treves, sat an Old Man with a wise and terrible face. ‘ Welcome,” he 
said to Elizabeth, and he nodded his head. “We have waited for 
you a hundred years.” And a murmur of assent went round the choir. 
“Why have you brought me here ?” Elizabeth said to Willebald. Her 
companion did not answer, But the Old Man spoke again. “ It was 
fated so,” he said. “Do not you know who you are? from whom 
descended? Listen.” 

“ Listen,” said the Old Man of the wise and terrible face. ‘‘ Once 
there was a young knight who rode through Rettenberg Forest. He 
came none knew whence nor whither he was going. And in the 
deepest part of the wood he met a maiden. She knew not how she had 
wandered into the wood. But while she was there, and thought she 
must starve to death, there had flown down to her a pigeon which bore 
a silver key in its bill. The bird said to her:—‘ With this key open 
yonder tree, and thou wilt find all the food thou needest.’ She opened 
the tree, and found milk and bread. Presently came another pigeon, 
with another key, and it said :—‘ Dost thou see yonder tree? Open it, 
and thou shalt find a bed.’ And this, too, she found. And the next 
morning came a third pigeon with a silver key, and it said :—‘ Dost 
thou see yonder tree? Open it, and thou shalt find rich clothes.’ And 
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this happened as with the other trees. This alone the maiden knew ; 
nor could she remember how long she abode in the forest. Then the 
knight stayed with her in the wood. At last a child was born to her. 
But the knight went away. And the mother at last found her way to 
the village of Lehndorf. There she died. But the child of her lived. 
And because none knew its parentage or coming it was called Elizabeth 
the Out-born ; and of this Elizabeth you are descended.” 

“But who was the maiden?” asked Elizabeth. 

“ She was the heiress of Rettenberg,” answered the Old Man. “ And 
for this cause must you join our company. For now the time is almost 
come for the attack on Rettenberg Castle. Hilda shall lead it, and the 
Army of Blankenroth moves up to the attack according to the old 
prophecy. But the attack could never be made until an offspring of 
Hilda of Rettenberg was found in the flesh willing in the flesh to join 
the band. You are she... .” 

“A child of the Wicked Hilda?” 

“Of her whom the peasants of Lehndorf call the Wicked Hilda. 
You were once of them and spoke their language. You are so no more. 
Behold I give you the token of those who are chosen.” And he placed 
a jewel on her head. 

Even as he spoke Elizabeth knew that she was changed, that she 
was no longer and never would be again the peasant woman tending 
her kine, turning her thread upon the spindle, cooking the supper for 
her husband. Carl was far from her thoughts; even Willebald was 
half-forgot. She lifted her head proudly, and the jewel which she wore 
flashed like a flame. 

In the morning there lay in her bed a bright point like that 
she had seen in her vision. This, she thought, is the jewel: and she 
took it in her hand. Of a truth there must have been some mystic 
virtue in the gem; for the longer that Elizabeth handled it the less like 
a peasant woman did she feel. Moment by moment she seemed to 
herself to grow in pride and in strength. And she ceased to count her 
other treasures from this day. 


XIV. 


Children had died in the houses, cattle in the stalls. Hay had 
rotted in the stacks, corn had mildewed in the fields. It was an evil 
year with Lehndorf. No one now rejoiced that the Freyherr was far 
away. 
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Two years and more had passed since Lord Otto left the castle, and 
set out to join the army of the Crusade. No news had come to 
Rettenberg or to Lehndorf of him or of the army which the Emperor 
led to Palestine. Now the evil year was setting to its close. “’Tis the 
winter of Blankenroth,” Jutta had been heard to say. The words had 
an ill-omened sound, whatever precisely she might have meant by them. 
The holy time of the Nativity came round, the dreadful time of the 
Twelve Days, when the Unseen of Earth and Air have redoubled powers. 
As all men now believed, they had a fearful ally among visible mortals ; 
and this Christmas morning, as in the darkness the early bell began to 
toll for the Mass, men were debating, in themselves or with others, 
whether Elizabeth of the Corner would indeed brave Heaven by 
coming to the Mass of the Nativity ; or would dare to absent herself 
on this day of days, as she had done for a month or more. 

“They say,” Peter Ploughman’s wife had said the evening before, 
“that to-morrow she will not come to Mass. We shall see.” Like 
many another she listened more keenly than her wont for the first voice 
of the morning bell, and got ready quickly to take her way to the little 
church. And now ensued the first of many strange tokens, that 
happened that day. For when the bell had sounded only a few times, 
of a sudden it stopped ringing. Some men ran to the church to know. 
the cause. There stood Wishart the Sacristan, his eyes wide open, 
grasping the rope, but making no effort to pull the bell. The villagers 
shook him; and though his eyes were wide open, he had been fast 
asleep. Perhaps it was nothing but the great cold... . 

Now the villagers were standing huddled together in the little dark 
church. It was lighted by two small windows only, narrow and round- 
topped. There was no window in the chancel, which was lower than 
the rest of the chapel and round-arched like the windows. The east 
end, the walls, the ceiling of the chancel were painted with a represen- 
tation of the Day of Doom. There stood the folk, huddled in the 
morning twilight. Old Gebhart by the illumination of one smoking 
torch began the Mass. The people peered about them, and saw no 
Elizabeth. “Kyrie Eleison,” intoned the priest. “Kyrie Eleison,” 
sang the Sacristan and the two Choristers. Wishart had put a live 
coal into the censer, and Poldsel began to incense the priest. He 
swung the censer to and fro, but neither smoke nor smell came out: 
then he glanced inside, and behold! the coal had gone dead black. 
*Twas too late to rekindle it; and no one of the villagers could see 
what was being done. 
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Now Gebhart, the good old man, took out the pyx. More zealously 
the boy swung his censer. John, the acolyte, had gone to the bell. 
Alas! what had happened? The priest let fall the monstrance. At 
the same moment a light laugh passed round the church over the heads 
of the worshippers. The priest picked up the fallen monstrance, and 
on went the service. “Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, Dominus Deus 
Sabaoth,” he chanted. The choristers and villagers chanted back ; 
while John the Acolyte pulled the bell, and the sick and bedridden 
of Lehndorf waited to hear its holy sound. But instead of the tolling 
which drives away all evil spirits, what sound was heard? The noise 
of a knocking, as of a hammer on an anvil, not loud, but regular, 
mechanic! O, what could these things portend ? 

Who was to bring to account the cause of such strange doings—the 
instrument, rather? Who was to make accusation? “If Lord Otto 
were but here!” some said. But Lord Otto was far away. 


XV. 


Hans, Simon Forester’s son, did a bold thing. For on the Night of 
the Three Kings he crept up alone to Elizabeth’s cottage determined to 


spy upon her doings. Much had her case been talked over in the 
village. Hans had been challenged to do the thing he set about. 

He walked up the path by the edge of the wood; and as he went, 
his feet crunched in the snow. Every shadow which lay across the 
whiteness seemed a live thing, and the blackness thereof was shot with 
a shifting red as of flames. Yet still he kept on; he gained the very 
door ; with trembling hand he lifted the latch. Next moment he stood 
transfixed with dread of what might be to come. Howbeit he saw at 
the first nothing stranger than the mistress of the cottage bending over 
her hearth. She was passing something—bright sparks—from hand to 
hand. A witch at least! 

For all that Hans said to himself such a sight had no great terrors. 
But, even as he tried to reassure himself, he was aware of something 
else. He had noted, as he supposed, Elizabeth’s shadow black against 
the cottage wall. Now the Shadow began to move. It glided along 
the wall, drawing ever nearer and nearer to the bending figure. And 
while his eyes were fascinated by this sight, and he was turned so 
cold that he could neither move nor cry, behold! from another corner 
another Shadow stole in like fashion along another wall. Another 
followed it; and then another. Then of a sudden Elizabeth of the 
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Corner raised herself. But was it indeed Elizabeth? Hans felt that 
she looked like some dreadful queen. She held up the jewels, which 
were now grown into one tiara of gems, and placed the glittering band 
on her forehead. Then she spoke. “Come out if you will,” she said. 
Hans trembled and almost sank to the earth. But it was not to him the 
words were spoken. For one by one the Shadows came out from the 
walls. In shape like women, young, not old. Did they not wear helmets 
on their heads, and their dusky hair sweep down from beneath the 
casques? And Hans unseen heard the voices of the mortal woman 
and of those dusky Shapes asking and answering. 

“T have seen you before,” said Elizabeth. 

“We have been always with you,” said the First Shadow. 

“ Who are you?” asked the woman. 

“We are the Daughters of Earth and Gloom,” answered the Shapes. 

“ What would you with me?” : 

“You are of us. We have been always near you, for from our land 
do you come, and are of our territory. We brought you back thereto. 
From the day you married Carl, and came to live in this house, we have 
watched over you. We brought you here, we brought Willebald to 
you...” Here Elizabeth shuddered. “We sent the Two Foresters 
to take them both away again. For now you have nought more to do 
with Carl or with Willebald. The time has come to join our company.” 

“O, I am afear’d,” cried Elizabeth. One of the Shadows stretched 
forth her hand and took Elizabeth’s. “ You were afear’d,” it said. And 
Hans, the Forester’s son, beheld the face of her who had been a 
peasant woman. It was more than ever like the face of some dreadful 
queen. 

“You ride with us to-night,’ said the Shadow which had last 
spoken. “’Tis.the night for which we have waited a hundred years.” 

“Am I then to fight under Hilda’s banner ?” asked Elizabeth ; 
for still she shuddered at that name. 

“You fight wzt# Hilda, under the banner of a greater than she. Of 
ONE whom we do not name.” 

And as he heard those words Hans, the Forester’s son, trembled so 
violently that he was like to fall. “See now,” said another of the Dark 
Maidens, “the signs in the Northern Sky.” Hans turned himself round 
at the words. Behold! all the sky before his face was suffused with red, 
and one moment it seemed to him that out of the glow there upreared 
itself a spectral Shape, in plume and harness red, on a red steed. But 
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along all the horizon—all that he could see—coursed black clouds 
trailing towards the earth. In two great semi-circles they seemed 
moving towards him. It was but during one second that he beheld 
this vision. ‘“ Who is that who has dared to place himself at the door?” 
said a hollow voice behind him. He did not pause, nor turn to 
see the speaker: he rushed forward from where he stood, sliding and 
stumbling breathlessly in the darkness down the path he had mounted. 
He dared not so much as raise his eyes. Yet he seemed to be aware 
that the coursing clouds now swept close by him; and once from out 
of them came a strange sound—a horse’s neighing. 

No one in the village was in wait to hear Hansel’s report. Yet, 
though it was now deep in the night, not a soul was abed or in his 
house. They all stood huddled in the Place by the talking fountain, 
whispering fearfully and pointing trembling fingers towards the north- 
east—towards Blankenroth. ‘“’Tis indeed thither it lies,” said one, 
shivering as he spoke. “It is the army that is marching from Blanken- 
roth.” “ But—but not an army of men,” shivered another. “ Would it 
were !” 

The wind had begun to howl. The red light darted up into the sky. 
Some heard a whinnying sound come through the air or along the 
ground. Yet there was nothing visible. Then for the first time a 
woman screamed with terror. Another and another followed her; till 
it was enough to make a bold man’s blood run cold. “O mercy!” 
“Q Mary Mother!” “O Jesu, save and protect us!” “Where is 
Gebhard, the priest!” ‘Where is Walter, the forester!” they cried. 
Then came one running, white with terror, to say that Gebhard, the 
good old man, had been found strangled in his bed. 


XVI. 


“One who has been for the last time bold,” answered another of the 
Dark Maidens. “ And now, behold! the steeds are at the door.” Then, 
giving her hand to Elizabeth, she led her from the cottage. 

Those that were black clouds in the sky, as they swept to earth 
before her door took, Elizabeth saw, shapes as nine riderless steeds. 
She and her eight companion Shadows mounted upon them, and one 
set a helmet on her head. And no sooner was this done than behold! 
all the horizon of Heaven seemed filled with like companies—dark 
maidens on dark horses. Before them went the screech-owl’s cry, no 
longer harsh to her ears but musical, like the music of a chant. And 
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now the chant was sounding on all sides of her, they were singing the 
Night-riders’ song :— 


Nine nines of maidens 

Ride to the maiden’s moot 

On the burnt hill ; 

And ONE before them goes. 

Black the steeds that bear them. 
Their horses shake themselves, 

And from their manes there fall 

Dews in the deep dales, 

Upon the high hills hail, 

But in the underworld sparks of flame. 


This is the Night-riders’ song, and Elizabeth sang it as she was borne 
away from Lehndorf. 


XVII. 


Too late came the Abbot of Andersbach, with cross and candles, and 
all his choir chanting after him as he marched. For when the villagers 
had joined the march—for, though ’twas a terrible thing to enter 
Rettenberg Forest, it was more dreadful to separate oneself from the 
holy band—they proceeded through the deep wood toward the castle. 
Of a sudden the forest cleared, and in a much wider circle of open 
country than of old, behold! the hill which should have been the 
castle-hill came into view. Only now no castle was there. A bare hill, 
no more: save that on the summit grew Three Pines. 

C, F. KEARY. 





THE CASE OF THE PRETORIA PRISONERS 


I. 


N the afternoon of Saturday 30th May, of this year, I had the 
() honour of an interview, by appointment, with President Kriiger. 
Chief Justice Kotzé kindly acted as introducer and interpreter. 
On the morning of that day, the Executive had resolved at last to set 
free forty-five of the political prisoners still in gaol upon payment of 
a ransom of two thousand pounds a-piece, but to reserve for still further 
consideration the fate of the four leaders-—Mr. Lionel Phillips, Colonel 
Rhodes, Mr. George Farrar, and Mr. Hays Hammond. 

I found the President in high good humour. He expressed himself 
with much emphasis on the political situation, in short set speeches 
vigorously addressed to all who were in the room. As each topic was 
introduced, he delivered himself of some forcible opinion, couched often 
in a homely simile, which came plump out in reply, but without much 
reference to the remark which had called it forth. When I spoke of the 
gratitude of the prisoners and their friends, and expressed a hope that 
their release might prove a first step towards removing the sore feeling 
between the Boers and the British, he took no notice of the latter point, 
but replied :—“ There are some dogs that come up and lick your hand 
when you have given them a thrashing: there are others who skulk off, 
and when they have got to a safe distance, turn round and snarl at you.” 
Not seeing the drift of this remark, I returned to some commonplace 
compliment as to his “clemency.” He said :—“ Yes ; the Boers were by 
nature a merciful and soft-hearted people. All opinions to the contrary 
were false. He and his people took their whole policy from the Word 
of God,” pointing to his Bible as he spoke. I replied that we English 
went to the same source for our policy ; and longed to add that, on the 
whole, we preferred the teaching to be found towards the end of that 
volume to that to be extracted from the beginning of it. He then 
contrasted the gentleness of the Boers in general, and especially 
towards natives, with the cruelty of the English ; and spoke vehemently 
of the barbarities which he alleged were being at that moment perpetrated 
by the British forces in Matabeleland. I returned to the event of the day. 
Now that the Government, I said, had punished the guilty men, and 
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earned the gratitude of Johannesburg by showing clemency, might we 
not hope that they would go further still, treat the Uitlanders as friends 
and citizens, and so establish permanent relations of friendship and 
good-will between our people and the people of the Transvaal? To 
this he gave no reply at all; but proceeded to develop his simile of 
the dog, more emphatically than before, and with a more obvious 
application. I may add that this dog had already done good service 
that week, and had been quoted in various forms to different inter- 
viewers. “It is all very well,” he said, “to kick off the dogs that come 
yelping at your heels; but the man who deserves a thrashing is he who 
keeps at a safe distance himself, and cries Zsa! to his dogs!” It 
was obvious now that Mr. Rhodes was the object against which he 
was boiling: but having nothing to say on that subject, and taking 
up his meaning to be that the offence of the Johannesburg prisoners 
was slight in comparison with that of the men who were responsible 
for the Jameson raid, I said I had no word of palliation or excuse 
to offer for Dr. Jameson’s inroad ; but I could say for myself, and I 
was sure I might speak for the great body of my countrymen also, 
that they had a keen sympathy with the cause of the Uitlanders ; 
and they would certainly extract from the events of that day a hope 
that the inequalities under which the Uitlanders laboured would 
gradually be removed. 

Needless to say, the bait did not take. But though little is 
to be expected from President Kriiger in the way of real conciliation 
—though his mind is impervious to those constitutional ideas on 
which the modern conceptions of political justice and liberty are 
founded—it is all the more necessary for that very reason to recall 
the attention of the British public to the true fons et origo malt, 


to the healing of which no serious step has been taken up to 


this moment. The imagination of the British public has been so 
entirely taken off the scent—first by the supposed romance of the 
Jameson raid, and next by its criminality—that it has forgotten the 
one political problem which has permanent importance in the whole 
matter—the position of the Uitlanders. From the day when the 
Johannesburg leaders were thrown into gaol, the British public and the 
British Government have appeared to wash their hands of them. 
They have not done so in reality. The sympathies of the British 
Government and people are, and must remain, on the side of those 
who are making just demands for the ordinary rights of citizenship ; 
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but in consequence of the untoward way in which the Reform movement 
was developed—nay, in consequence of the very moderation and self- 
command of the men who have been held up to contempt alternately 
as desperadoes and as poltroons—it has unfortunately happened that 
the merits of the case have been inverted, and the cause of the 
Reformers, just and sound as a political cause can be, has been 
for the time put hopelessly in the wrong. Until that wrong was 
wiped out, the British Government could not take up the championship 
of the Uitlander cause with honour to themselves or with a clean front 
before the world; but now that the Jameson case has been disposed 
of, now that the Transvaal Government has exacted the penalty which 
it deemed appropriate from every man within its power whom it could 
connect with Dr. Jameson’s offence, it is time that sympathy and action 
should veer round to that point from which they have been diverted. 
The story of the raid itself has now been told with the complete- 
ness and impartiality of an English Court of Law; but the story of the 
Reformers has not been told in the same way. What took place inside 
Johannesburg just before, arid after, Dr. Jameson’s invasion up to the time 
of the arrest of the prisoners, the conditions under which the Reformers 
were arrested, and the story of the trial itself, have been imperfectly 
reported and appreciated in this country. The astute simplicity of Boer 
political methods, the convenient flexibility of Transvaal Law and 


Transvaal legal proceedings, together with the misleading brevity of tele- 


graphic reports, have obscured the facts of the case, and it is time that 
they should be fairly and fully stated. Such a statement will do much 
to modify the somewhat one-sided view which has taken possession of 
the public mind. The main facts are to be found in our own Blue Books, 
and in the Transvaal Green Book, by those who have the patience to 
read them; but the course which the trial took, and the reticence 
maintained by the prisoners themselves on all points which might affect 
the Jameson trial, have left much to be supplied. It so happens that 
having been on the spot while the prisoners were still in gaol, and 
having had access to special means of information as to the intentions 
and acts of the Reformers, I am in a position to throw some new light 
upon the whole movement. Founding mainly on the facts brought out 
in the Blue Books, it is my aim to supplement them with others not 
gencrally known, and to put the whole into a connected form. 

The Uitlander grievances are real. The commercial policy of the 
Boers—if policy it can be called—places an oppressive and continually 
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shifting burden upon the one great industry from which the wealth 
of the country is derived. That industry has been entirely built 
up by the Uitlander; yet the Uitlander has none of the rights of 
citizenship. He has to pay almost all the taxes; yet he has no voice in 
their imposition or application. He has to live and work under a 
system of government which is slow, stupid, ignorant, and corrupt; 
however good in letter the law may be, it cannot be got to work unless 
the good-will of the necessary officials has been secured ; and even then 
its operation may be suspended by an equal or larger inducement upon 
the other side. Mr. Chamberlain spoke hopefully the other day of the 
new liquor law: but it is vain to expect good from any law, however 
good, if there is no machinery for honestly putting it in force. The 
existing law as to dispensing liquor to natives is not so bad: but what 
are you to do when a mine manager has to offer five pounds to the Boer 
police officer to enforce the law, and the police officer informs him next 
day that he is very sorry, but the canteen proprietor has given him ten 
pounds to let him alone, and that his pay is so small that he must look 
after himself? It is the same with all transactions up to the most 
important, and with all officials up to almost the highest, if not with 
them also. It has been tersely and not untruly said that in the 
Transvaal everything is possible with money; without it, nothing. 
But apart from all question of corruption, it is impossible that an 
ultra-progressive community, mainly of Anglo-Saxon stock, can remain 
permanently in subordination to an old-world race which it feels to 
be, in almost every essential particular, inferior to itself. 

The grievances have been fully acknowledged by Mr. Chamberlain, 
and the whole state of political affairs inside the Transvaal is admirably 
stated in his famous despatch of 4th February, 1896. In that despatch 
he refers with evident approval to the agitation for reform as conducted 
by the National Union down to the final manifesto issued by them on 
27th December last, in which their objects were stated to be “the main- 
tenance of the independence of the Republic, the securing of equal 
rights, and the redress of grievances.” That manifesto, issued just 
two days before the starting of Dr. Jameson on his ill-starred expedition, 
contains a complete statement of the grievances and demands of the 
Uitlanders, signed by Mr. Charles Leonard as Chairman of the National 
Union. It will be well to quote his brief summing-up of the case :— 
“We have now only two questions to consider: (@) What do we 
want? (4) How shall we get it? I have stated plainly what our 
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grievances are, and I shall answer with equal directness the question, 
‘What do we want?’ We want: (1) The establishment of this 
Republic as a true Republic ; (2) a Grondwet or Constitution which 
shall be framed by competent persons selected by representatives of 
the whole people, and framed on lines laid down by them—a Consti- 
tution which shall be safe-guarded against hasty alteration: (3) an 
equitable franchise law, and fair representation ; (4) equality of the 
Dutch and English languages ; (5) responsibility of [? to] the Legis- 
lature to [? of] the heads of the great departments; (6) removal of 
religious disabilities ; (7) independence of the Courts of Justice, with 
adequate and secured remuneration of the Judges; (8) liberal and 
comprehensive education; (9) efficient Civil Service, with adequate 
provision for pay and pension; (10) Free Trade in South African 
products. That is what we want. There now remains the question 
which is to be put before you at the meeting of the 6th January, viz.: 
‘ How are we to get it?’ To this question I shall expect from you an 
answer in plain terms according to your deliberate judgment.” 

Such has been, from first to last, the programme of the Johannesburg 
reforming party, including its leaders: Independence of the Republic 
and Redress of Grievances: and such it has remained to this hour. 
Nothing can be further from the truth than the idea fostered by the 
Boers, that the Reform leaders had entered into a conspiracy with 
the Chartered Company to “steal the country,” and hand it over to 
the Company. Nothing so absurd, so contrary to their own interests 
and to those of the Rand generally, ever entered into their head: not 
one tittle of evidence tending in that direction has been produced at 
either trial. No doubt the leaders had arranged, as they themselves 
openly acknowledged before their arrest, to get assistance from 
Dr. Jameson in case of necessity ; but that was a very different thing 
from “ stealing the country ” for themselves or any one else, and though 
ready to look in any quarter, if need were, for aid, their aims throughout 
were those of the manifesto, and those only. 

The idea of a conspiracy to hand over the Transvaal to the Chartered 
Company was the creation of the Boers, invented apparently for the 
purpose of throwing dust in the eyes of Sir Hercules Robinson when 
the Reform leaders were arrested. On 14th January, Mr. Chamberlain 
telegraphs anxiously to ask particulars about the arrests. He asks: “Of 
what accused, when brought to trial, whether bail allowed, what penalties 
prescribed by law.” No answer came that day. On the 15th he repeats: 
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“Tam awaiting a reply respecting the alleged wholesale arrests... . 
made after the surrender of Johannesburg.” Sir Hercules replies same 
day: “ Nearly all leading Johannesburg men are now in gaol, charged 
with treason against the State, and zt zs rumoured that Government has 
written evidence of a long-standing and widespread conspiracy to seize 
government of country on the plea of denial of political privileges, and 
to incorporate the country with that of British South Africa Company” 
(Blue Book, c. 7,933, Nos. 147, 153, 154). 

No such evidence has yet been produced ; and the narrative below 
will show exactly what were the actual charges advanced and proved 
against the prisoners at the trial. Nor does it appear that Sir Hercules 
made any attempt to discover at headquarters whether the Government 
had any evidence to show in support of the “rumour.” Yet he makes 
use of the existence of that rumour as a reason for hesitating to press 
upon the Government Mr. Chamberlain’s strong remonstrances as to the 
grievances. For Mr. Chamberlain himself never lost sight of the 
grievances as being the cause and origin of the whole trouble: and so 
far from thinking that the Jameson raid, or the arrest of the Reform 
Committee, afforded reasons why the consideration of the grievances 
should be postponed, he dwells upon them, with renewed insistence, 
after both those events. Yet this unverified “ rumour,” skilfully handled 
by the Boers, innocently accepted by the High Commissioner, and 
used to throw a sinister colouring over the attitude of the Reforming 
Party, did much to frustrate Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts, and robbed 
British policy of the success due to the firmness and loyalty which it 
had exhibited during the Jameson crisis. It is impossible to peruse 
the correspondence without fecling that it was through the failure of 
our representatives on the spot to press firmly home upon the Boer 
Government Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, at the critical moment when 
Sir Hercules Robinson went up to Pretoria as a peacemaker, that 
Great Britain lost her vantage ground, and was allowed to drift from 
the position of assertor of her own rights as Paramount Power, and 
vindicator of those of her subjects, into that of being a supposed 
accomplice in a treacherous attack upon a friendly neighbour’s territory. 

The blame cannot be laid on Mr. Chamberlain. Nothing could be 
more admirable than the tone of his despatch of 4th January 
(No. 49), written after the Jameson surrender. Firm but friendly, it 
contains no threat. It states the grievances tersely, and takes the just 
ground that Her Majesty’s Government, having done everything in its 
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power to stop the raid, and minimise the evils caused by it, is entitled 
to press the Transvaal Government to remove those grievances which 
had brought about the raid, and were a constant source of danger to the 
Republic. This despatch, in fact, only puts into diplomatic language 
the view more forcibly expressed by the Rev. Dr. Stewart (Christian 
Express, Lovedale, 1st May, 1896): “ That the Transvaal Government 
is the real trouble of South Africa, and the main and always active 
cause of the unrest which has disturbed the country since 1881.” 

On 13th January Mr. Chamberlain returns to the charge (No. 
140), and “now that Her Majesty’s Government have fulfilled their 
obligations,” requests that “a permanent settlement of the grievances” 
may be pressed upon the President. On 15th January (No. 153) 
he observes that he has received no reply to either of the tele- 
grams quoted above (4th January and 13th January), but presumes 
negotiations are in progress :—‘ There can be no settlement until the 
questions raised by those telegrams are disposed of. The people of 
Johannesburg laid down their arms in the belief that reasonable con- 
cessions would be arranged by your intervention ; and until these are 
granted, or are definitely promised to you by the President, the root 
of the recent troubles will remain. The President has again and 
again promised reforms, and especially on the 30th December last, 
when he promised reforms in education and the franchise; and grave 
dissatisfaction would be excited if you left Pretoria without a clear 
understanding on these points It will be your duty to use firm 
language Send me a full report of the action you have already 
taken .... and... . propose.” 

But Sir Hercules had already left Pretoria. Nothing had been done 
to press the grievances on the President. He replies, 15th January :— 
“T could, if you consider it desirable, communicate purport [ze., of 
above despatch, 13th January] to President by letter. But I myself 
think such action would be inopportune. Nearly all the leading men 
of Johannesburg are in gaol,” and then follows the passage about the 
“rumour,” quoted above. “ The truth of these reports will be tested in 
the trials to take place shortly. Meantime to urge claim for extended 
political privileges for the very men so charged would be ineffectual 
and impolitic Until result of trials is known nothing, of course, 
will now be done.” 


Thus “the rumour” is used as a reason why the policy of urging 
reform should be suspended. Mr. Chamberlain does not recognise its 
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cogency: “I do not consider,” he replies (15th January, No. 159), 
“that the arrest of a few score of individuals out of a population of 
seventy thousand or more, or the supposed existence of a plot among 
that small minority, is a reason for denying to the overwhelming 
mass of innocent persons reforms which are just in themselves and 
expedient in the interests of the Republic Nothing can be 
plainer than that the sober and industrious majority refused to 
countenance any resort to violence I do not see that the matter 
need wait until the conclusion of the trial of the supposed plotters.” 

Sir Hercules, however, thinks otherwise (16th January, No. 168,) 
“as the strongest feeling of irritation and indignation against the 
Uitlanders exists both amongst the Burghers and Members of 
Volksraad” ; nor can any information about the charge against the 
prisoners, bail, penalties, &c. (as asked for in No. 147), “ be obtained 
at this stage, the matter being sab judice.” 

Thus were the prisoners quietly left to their fate. The grievances 
were subsequently dealt with in Mr. Chamberlain’s famous despatch of 
4th February; but the hope of seeing their early removal seemed to 
dwindle away on 8th May, when Mr. Chamberlain announced in 
Parliament that under no circumstances would he dream of going to 
war with President Kriiger in order to force upon him reforms in the 
internal affairs of the State. Was it necessary to make this announce- 
ment thus openly? If there is one thing certain about Boer diplomacy 
it is that it will never yield a point except under the pressure of superior 
force. And what sanction has any diplomacy behind it except a sense 
of strength, which ultimately means a possible resort to war ? 

We see, then, that Mr. Chamberlain, up to the time of the trial, 
identified himself with the cause of the reformers, and that the approach- 
ing trial was made a reason for suspending action for the time on their 
behalf. We now return to the Reform leaders, and have to ask whether 
the facts brought out since then in regard to their conduct, at either of 
the two great trials which have taken place, or in any other way, are 
such as to discredit the cause which they represent ; and what exactly 
are the offences which have been proved or charged against them? 
Every effort was made by the Boer Government to bring out evidence 
against them ; but none of the grosser charges were established. I am 
in a position to show, on the contrary, that many extenuating points in 
their favour were brought out ; that the charges which have’ raised most 
prejudice against them have not been proved, and are false ; and that 
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beyond the facts patent to all, and acknowledged by the leaders them- 
selves when they had no reason to expect arrest, nothing has been 
proved which should affect our sympathy with their demands. It will 
further appear that our Government has, in fact, assumed a responsi- 
bility towards those demands which cannot in honour be ignored. As 
Mr. Chamberlain himself points out, even if everything charged against 
a few individuals were true, that would in no way affect the just claims 
of the mass of the population of Johannesburg. 

Now there are three things which have greatly prejudiced the public 
mind against the Reformers : (1) The quotation from Mr. Lionel Phillips’s 
letter to his partner, Mr. Beit, discovered by the Boer Government in 
Mr. Phillips’s private letter-book : “ As for the franchise, I do not believe 
many care a fig about it” ; (2) the fact that the movement in December 


last was mainly organised by a few large capitalists; and (3) the’ 


publication of the cypher telegrams. A few words on each. 

(1) Mr. Phillips’s letter was written in July, 1894. The correspondence 
should be read as a whole, as printed in the Transvaal Green Book. 
It gives an admirable account of the causes which led to the movement, 
written in confidence to a partner. It sets forth in detail how the 
exactions and the bad government of the Boers are damaging the gold 
industry, and points out that these exactions, while only irritating in the 
first palmy days of the industry, will be absolutely disastrous to it as it 
gets placed on a more normal and solid footing. In the early days of 
unknown values and big capitalists, there were large margins out of 
which impositions could be met, and the effects of bad laws and bad 
administration provided against; but now that full values have been 
reached, and the day of the small capitalist is coming, there are no 
margins to meet any but legitimate expenses. “We do not want to 
meddle in politics; we do not want to interfere with government; we 
only want good laws, justly administered, and if we can get these, it is 
no object to us to have the franchise.” Such is the burden of these 
letters : and they were written with the immediate view of recommending 
a project, put before Mr. Phillips by Boer politicians, for assisting in the 
return to the: Volksraad of a party of Boer representatives favourable to 
reform. The plan failed: for though the “ progressive” candidates were 
elected, they distinguished themselves only, when elected, by their 
opposition to the demands for reform. It was, perhaps, rather simple 
on Mr. Phillips’s part to suppose that any party or interest can get what 
it wants from a Government in which it has no _ representation. 
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Centuries of experience have taught the nations of Western Europe 
otherwise. But Mr. Phillips soon discovered his mistake; the Rand 
learnt, by bitter experience, that it had no chance of getting just 
government without the franchise ; and so the leaders gave up the vain 
hope of influencing a Parliament which treated them as aliens, and saw 
that the only chance of reform was to agitate for the rights of citizen- 
ship. Mr. Phillips’s view was honestly expressed at the time: further 
experience forced him to give it up. 

(2) It is no crime to be a capitalist. Not all capitalists are dis- 
honest men, or incapable politicians. In this case, the popular character 
of the movement has been impugned, because it was conducted by a few 
rich men; and it has been insinuated, and generally suspected, that 
the combination was one effected for personal gain. But the move- 
ment was one for which large expenditure would be required, in 
whatever way it might develop. Ina city like Johannesburg, from the 
moment when any important knowledge descends into the street, it finds 
its way into the Stock Exchange, and sets all the fires of speculation 
going. The leaders were fully aware of this danger. But more than 
that; I am prepared to say, after minute personal enquiry at first 
hand, that they had no financial or stock-jobbing aim in view in 
forming their combination. From first to last, I believe that their 
movement was an honest political movement, entered into, no doubt, 
with a view to the general interests of the gold industry, their own 
interests as well as those of others, but free from the taint of corruption, 
and covering no scheme for making money out of the movement itself. 

(3) As to the cypher telegrams, Sir William Harcourt thus com- 
mented upon them in Parliament: “The whole spirit of this trans- 
action has been the spirit of Mammon.” He laughs to scorn, as 
“mythical,” “the account of the Reform Committee, that it was a 
justifiable combination for the redress of grievances.” The whole story 
is “ inexpressibly revolting” ; and the cypher telegrams themselves read 
“like the prospectus of a set of bookmakers.” Cruel words these, at a 
time when the men attacked were lying in gaol, their sentences as yet 
undetermined ; and they cannot be justified. The language of the 
telegrams is that of ordinary Stock Exchange transactions. There 
is nothing “revolting” in its use. It exactly suited the wants of 
the telegraphers, because in Johannesburg, where half the telegrams 
issued or received refer to stocks and companies, it would excite no 
suspicion. The more important point is, What do the famous telegrams 
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prove? They are very important in regard to Dr. Jameson's inroad, and 
in regard to certain payments made to Dr. Wolff through the 
Chartered Company: but there is not one single word in them 
which points to money-getting, or to a supposed division of spoils. 
One telegram only was quoted by Sir W. Harcourt as suspicious: 
“From Hammond to J. C. Rhodes. Cannot arrange respective 
interests without Beit.” This telegram I am able to explain. It 
has no reference to money-making, but only to expenditure. As 
we know, large expenditure was at that time going on in Johannes- 
burg, for which advances were being made: it was necessary to arrange 
for their apportionment. It will be noted that the telegram is addressed 
to Mr. Rhodes, and Sir William Harcourt himself acquitted Mr. Rhodes 
handsomely of “all mean and sordid motives.” 

The Boer Government made the utmost use of the cypher telegrams. 
at the trial of the Reformers: they have fed largely the indignation of 
the Boers against Mr. Rhodes. But not one point against the prisoners. 
was made out of them except this: that large payments were made 
to Dr. Wolfe in connexion with the New Concessions account, and 
there was some evidence, though not very clear evidence, to connect 
those payments with Dr. Jameson. From first to last the famous. 
cypher telegrams contain no indication of any money-making act or 
intention on the part of any of the Reformers. 

Having thus cleared the ground on these important points, we return 
to the story of what took place at Johannesburg after the Jameson 
bomb exploded. That story will show the extent of the offence com- 
mitted by the Reformers, and give some measure of the good faith of 
the Transvaal Government. It will illustrate Boer methods of justice, 
and set in a clear light the obligations which were undertaken by 
the British Government towards the Reformers and their cause. It 
will also dispose of the doctrine held by some Jingo minds that it 
would have been a sensible or even possible thing (putting aside alk 
question of right) for Johannesburg to march out to Jameson’s rescue. 

The news that Jameson had crossed the border reached the 
Transvaal Government at about 8 A.M. on Monday, 30th December. 
It was known in Johannesburg in the afternoon of the same day, and 
at once threw the city into a fever of excitement. It was entirely 
unexpected by the leaders. Their plan had been that Jameson was 
to be on the border, and was to come in as a support to a move- 
ment from Johannesburg; but the movement was not yet started, 
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nor could it even yet be known for certain what form it would take. 
That depended largely on the response to be given to the manifesto of 
the National Union issued on 26th December, in which the Uitlanders’ 
demands were for the first time distinctly formulated, and in which 
the public meeting which was to have been held on 27th December 
was postponed to 6th January. On that same day—26th December— 
the leaders, fearing from recent telegrams that the affair was going 
to be rushed, had taken decisive steps to prevent any immediate 
action on Dr. Jameson’s part. Major Heany was sent round by train, 
wid@ Kimberley, to stop him, while Captain Holden rode straight to 
Mafeking with the same purpose. Both messengers reached him 
before he started on his expedition. 

The moment the news reached the leaders on the afternoon of the 
30th, they summoned a public meeting for that evening. They were in 
a position of great difficulty. They did not know whether their message 
had reached Dr. Jameson, but they knew they would, under any circum- 
stances, be held responsible for the incursion ; the city was burning with 
excitement, but unarmed, and disorder would be sure to break out if it 
were left for one day without government: the Boers might attack it at 
any moment. At the meeting held that evening the Reform Committee 
was formed, and at once issued this notice :—“ Notice is hereby given 
that this Committee adheres to the National Union Manifesto, and 
reiterates its desire to maintain the independence of the Republic. The 
fact that rumours are in circulation to the effect that a force has crossed 
the Bechuanaland border renders it necessary to take active steps for 
the defence of Johannesburg, and the preservation of order. The 
Committee earnestly desire that the inhabitants should refrain from 
taking any action which can be construed into an overt act of hostility 
against the Government. By order of the Committee.” 

This appeal was enthusiastically responded to. Its requests were 
obeyed by the people of Johannesburg. Next day, Tuesday, the 
31st, twenty-five thousand men volunteered their services: there were 
only arms for twenty-five hundred. The flag of the South African 
Republic was hoisted: every man on enrolment bound himself to 
maintain the independence of the Republic. The Government withdrew 
its police ; the Committee filled their place with volunteers, and arranged 
for the defence of the city. Not an act of violence was done. Nota 
collision occurred. Throughout that trying week, admirable order was 
maintained : the city was never governed so well before. To have done 
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this at such a moment, in a city full of dangerous and lawless elements, 
was an achievement which redounds greatly to the Committee’s credit. 
Their arrangements were excellent: one deserves special mention. 
Fearing the possible effects of drink—the main scourge of Johannes- 
burg—they closed all the canteens in and near the city. In cases 
where they feared the order would be disobeyed, they bought up the 
stock of liquor and had it poured upon the ground. 

On Tuesday, the 31st, a telegram was received by the Committee 
from two gentlemen in Pretoria, asking if they would be received as a 
deputation sent by the vote of the Executive Council. These were 
Mr. Marais, editor of the Dutch newspaper Land und Volk, and 
Mr. Malan, son-in-law of General Joubert, the Commandant-General. 
The offer was accepted. The deputation came over; represented that 
the Government was anxious to hold out to them the olive branch, 
and to avoid war; if the Committee would send a deputation to 
Pretoria, things would be amicably settled, and they would get 
practically what they asked in the Manifesto. They stated they had 
been commissioned to come by the Executive; and that the 
Government, in evidence of its pacific intentions, had withdrawn its 
police. 

The invitation was at once accepted. Four members of the 
Committee, of whom Mr. Lionel Phillips was one, went to Pretoria 
next morning, the Ist, and there met a Commission appointed by the 
Government, consisting of Chief Justice Kotzé, Judge Ameshoff, and 
Mr. Kock, himself a member of the Executive. At this meeting 
explanations were given on both sides. The grievances and their 
remedies were discussed in detail, and in a friendly spirit. Mr. Lionel 
Phillips openly admitted their knowledge of Dr. Jameson’s presence on 
the border, though he had started without their knowledge or consent ; 
and acknowledged that it had been arranged by letter with him that, 
in case of necessity, he was to come to their assistance. Mr. Kock 
exclaimed: “If you have arms in your hands, and have invited 
Dr. Jameson, then you are rebels.” “ You may call us what you like,” 
replied Mr. Phillips, “but we only ask for justice.” The deputation 
explained they had now no means of stopping Dr. Jameson ; but as 
a proof of good faith, they offered their own persons as hostages that 
Dr. Jameson would leave Johannesburg peacefully if he were allowed to 
come in unmolested. They were questioned as to the composition 
of the Committee; to show their dova fides, at the request of the 
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Commission, they sent for a complete list of the Reform Committee, and 
presented it to the Commission. 

It was on the basis of the admissions made at this meeting, and 
from the list of the Committee thus supplied, that the wholesale arrest 
of its members was made in the week following. 

At the end, Chief Justice Kotzé announced that the Commission were 
not authorised to make a settlement, but would report what had passed 
to the Executive. In the afternoon of the same day the two deputations 
met again. Chief Justice Kotzé then handed in a written minute 
embodying the decision of the Executive. The original of this minute 
was, by an unfortunate accident, destroyed; but it was subsequently 
referred to by the Government, and the following account of its 
substance was sworn to and submitted at the trial, the Government 
consenting to admit it rather than produce a certified copy of the 
original :—* Sir Hercules Robinson has offered his services with a view to 
a peaceful settlement. The Government of the South African Republic 
has accepted his offer. Pending his arrival, no hostile steps will be 
taken against Johannesburg provided Johannesburg takes no hostile 
action against the Government. In terms of the proclamation recently 
issued by the President, the grievances will be earnestly considered.” 

The deputation returned to Johannesburg and obtained the 
acquiescence of the Committee in these terms. Mr. Lace was 
despatched to inform Dr. Jameson of the agreement. The agree- 
ment was faithfully observed by Johannesburg; not only hostilities, 
but all operations for the defence of the town were suspended. Thus 
cleverly, at the critical moment, when it was still unknown what the 
issue of the Jameson inroad might be, or what were the resources at the 
disposal of the Reform Committee, did the Transvaal Government 
succeed in keeping Johannesburg quiet by holding out promises of reform. 

Dr. Jameson surrendered on Thursday morning, 2nd January. 
The High Commissioner left for Pretoria that same night, and arrived 
on Saturday, the 4th. The Transvaal Government was now safe; 
Dr. Jameson and his men were in gaol; the burghers were gathered 
round Johannesburg. The Reform Committee were looking to 
Sir Hercules’s arrival as that of a mediator, who was to effect a 
“peaceful settlement” and secure earnest attention to their grievances. 
But the Transvaal Government no longer needed “the services” 
of the High Commissioner in that capacity. Probably, had they 
known how easily they would dispose of Dr. Jameson, they never 
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would have asked for his intervention. They warned him earnestly, 
through the British Resident, while still ex route, “to receive no 
deputation either at Johannesburg or Pretoria until you have met 
his Honour the President” ; and accordingly he never saw any of the 
Reformers. When he arrived at Pretoria he seems never to have mct 
the President for discussion or consultation at all. He met the President 
and the Executive on the following Monday morning: but it was not 
for conference, it was only to receive the announcement of a decision 
which had been already arrived at, and to act as transmitter of their 
ultimatum, by telegraph, to Johannesburg. 


“Pretoria, 6th January, 1896. From H.M. Agent to Reform 
Committee, Johannesburg. (No. 89.) 

“T am directed to inform you that the High Commissioner met the 
President, the Executive, and the Judges to-day. The President 
announced the decision of the Government to be that Johannesburg 
must lay down its arms unconditionally, as a condition precedent to a 
discussion and consideration of grievances. The High Commissioner 
endeavoured to obtain some indication of the steps which would be 
taken in the event of disarmament, but without success, it being 
intimated that the Government had nothing more to say on that 
subject than had already been embodied in the President’s proclamation. 
The High Commissioner enquired whether any decision had been come 
to as regards the disposal of the prisoners, and received a reply in the 
negative. The President said that as his burghers, to the number of 
eight thousand, had been collected and could not be asked to remain 
indefinitely, he must request a reply, yes or no, to this ultimatum within 
twenty-four hours.” 

The ultimatum was considered by the Committee that afternoon and 
evening. Late in the day, Sir Jacobus de Wet came over by special train. 
He strongly urged the Committee to lay down their arms, pressing on 
them two grave considerations: (1) That the lives of Jameson and his 
followers were practically in their hands; (2) that they would thereby 
put themselves into a better position in regard to redressing grievances. 
There was great excitement. Violent opposition was feared. Sir 
Jacobus not only addressed the Committee, but also spoke to a great 
crowd from the windows of the Rand Club. He wenta great length in 
his assurances: how far he went is disputed. He spoke under great 
excitement ; and he informed me himself, with much earnestness, that it 
was solely by his influence that day that bloodshed was averted. I 
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have questioned at least a half-dozen of those who were present, and 
they assure me that he used the phrase that “not a hair of the head 
of any man in Johannesburg would be touched”; and on some one 
exclaiming “ How about the leaders?” he replied that applied to the 
leaders also. The matter has been made the subject of questions in 
Parliament, and of several letters in Zhe Times, written by eye-witnesses 
who confirm the above statements. Sir Jacobus has explained (Saturday 
Review, 4th July, 1896) that he made these assurances in his private 
not his official capacity: and Mr. Chamberlain has accepted that view. 
The distinction is a fine one. We are not accustomed to hear of 
promises made in public by our accredited representatives, on important 
public occasions, being held as of no account because they were made 
unofficially : it is certain, at any.rate, that the assurances made by Sir 
Jacobus, who came fresh from the instructions of a High Commissioner 
who had been called in to bring about a peaceful settlement, were not 
so interpreted by those who heard them. And we also know, on the 
authority of his own letter to Zhe Saturday Review, that Sir Jacobus 
thought he was justified in predicting a free pardon from what he knew 
of the circumstances and of the attitude of the President. Rightly or 
wrongly, the Reform Committee, and the people of Johannesburg, 
believed that their safety, and, what is more important, the discussion 
and consideration of grievances, had been virtually guaranteed by the 
British Government: and it is not to be wondered at that they have 
felt very bitterly on the subject ever since. Even so, the decision was 
not easily arrived at: the resolution to surrender was not passed until 
the arrival next morning (the 7th) of the following telegram from the 
High Commissioner to Sir Jacobus (this telegram is not given in the 
Blue Book):—“ Urgent. You should inform the Johannesburg people 
that I consider that if they lay down their arms they will be acting 
loyally and honourably, and that if they do not comply with this request, 
they will forfeit all claim to sympathy from Her Majesty’s Government 
and from British subjects throughout the world, as the lives of Jameson 
and prisoners are practically in their hands.” 

This last appeal we now know to have had no force. The High 
Commissioner did not know that the lives of Jameson’s men had been 
secured by the conditions of surrender. This fact has now been settled 
authoritatively by the opinion of our own Secretary for War, Lord 


Lansdowne, to whom the matter was referred for a military opinion by 
the Colonial Office. 
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Moved thus by the two considerations—(1) That they would so best 
secure the safety of the Jameson prisoners, and (2) that the intervention 
of Sir Hercules would obtain for them the fulfilment ot the promise 
made as to grievances on Ist January, the Reform Committee 
unanimously decided to comply with the Government demand. After 
the friendly character of their meeting with the Government Commission 
on the Ist, and relying on the mediation of the High Commissioner, 
they had no suspicion of danger to themselves. 

That afternoon, 7th January, Sir Hercules telegraphs to Mr. 
Chamberlain (No. 98) :—“I have just received a message from Reform 
Committee resolving to comply with demand of South African Republic 
to lay down their arms ; the people of Johannesburg placing themselves 
and their interests unreservedly in my hands.” The surrender was 
made upon 7th January. The disarmament was at once carried out. 
On the oth appeared a tortuous proclamation from the President, 
promising an amnesty to all in Johannesburg “except the leaders.” 
On that same day every member of the Keform Committee whose 
name was on the list furnished in good faith by the deputation on the 
Ist inst. was arrested and thrown into gaol on a charge of high treason. 
Many of the members had known nothing of the movement until they 
put down their names on the Committee formed on 30th December. 
They were all arrested under the name of “leaders.” No new facts had 
been brought out against any of their number since they had “ placed 
themselves unreservedly in the hands of the High Commissioner”: yet 
the whole of the Committee, sixty-four in number, were thrown into 
prison without remonstrance. Thus the mission of the High Com- 
missioner was used by the Transvaal Government, first, to stop all 
action on the part of the Johannesburghers at the moment when they 
were still armed and might possibly have used their strength with 
effect ; and, finally, to strike their arms out of their hands. And the 
High Commissioner was permitted, or induced, to make his strongest 
appeal to them with this object on grounds which the Boer Govern- 
ment, having before them the terms of the Jameson surrender, must 
have known to be false. 

Mr. Chamberlain has recently, in Parliament, drawn a_ sharp 
distinction between a promise of protection to “the people of 
Johannesburg,” and one as to the personal liberty of the leaders 
themselves. Certainly the leaders never drew any distinction between 
their own interests and those of the city. They had acted throughout 
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as the representatives of the city ; and they had practically the whole 
city at their back during the crisis, in all they did. They had secured 
perfect order, they had kept faith with the Government, they had made 
it their one aim to secure for the inhabitants, in the most peaceable 
manner then possible, the reforms which the community were 
unanimous in demanding. From the moment when the news of the 
invasion had reached them, they had done everything in their power to 
prevent further mischief, and they had prevented it. Ina city full of 
inflammable materials, they had checked all outbreak, they had 
established an effective organisation whose first act was to repudiate all 
desire to upset the Government, they had adopted a moderate consti- 
tutional platform, and had shown themselves ready to meet the first 
approaches of the Government towards a reasonable scttlement. Had 
they allowed themselves to be carried away by the excitement of the 
moment, deplorable consequences might have ensued. A false step 
might then have plunged the country into civil war, with disaster both 
to Boer and British, and especially to the cause of reform ; for whatever 
British sympathies might have been, it would have been impossible for 
the British Government to espouse a movement beginning with an 
aggression like that of Dr. Jameson. 

Both Governments reaped benefit from the moderation and good 
sense exhibited by the Reformers during the crisis. Yet no sooner had 
they yielded to the urgent appeal of the High Commissioner, “ placing 
themselves and their interests unreservedly in his hands,” than they 
found themselves thrown into gaol, charged with a capital offence, and 
looking in vain for help to the British representative. At the moment 
when their aims seemed likely to be realised, their hopes of securing 
reform had been rendered abortive by the expedition of Dr. Jameson. 
They had been lured into conference by the Boer Government, and, 
after friendly overtures, they found themselves arrested on the charge 
of high treason, on evidence innocently furnished by themselves. 
They had surrendered in the faith that they would be under the 
protection of the High Commissioner and the British Government : 
they now found themselves “left severely alone,” on the ground of 
“a rumour” that they had intended to hand over the country to the 
Chartered Company. 

: G. G. RAMSAY. 





